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A WEDDING SEVENTY YEARS SINCE. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

Ir was Wednesday morning, and Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, a young clergyman, who had just accepted } 
an invitation to take the pastoral charge of a ° 
congregation in a thriving country town near 
Bostoii, was in his study nibbling his pen, pre- 
paratory to making a few alterations and amend- ; 
ments in what he considered best sermon, 
with which he intended to ad@véss his flock the 
ensuing Sunday, when two or three rather smart 
raps were heard against his door. 

Slightly irritated at the interruption, for he 
felt in the vein of interlining his manuscript 
with a few capital phrases, which he thought 
would be likely to make a very favorable im } 
pression on a certain portion of his anticipated 
audience, among whom a fair blue-eyed girl, 
“with golden hair, skin like a snow-drift when 
‘tinged with evening’s last rose-colored beams, 
and lips of a delicious vermillion, was not the 
‘least conspicuous, he opened the door. 

“Are you the minister of this ere place ?” 
enquired a sunburnt, sturdy looking young man, 
dressed in a tow and linen farmer’s frock, so 
Tong as nearly to conceal his other garments, 
‘and grasping in his hand a stout, sharp-bradded 


goad, with which, a minute before, he had rap- ; 
: may depend on me,” said. Mr. Lyndhurst, to 


"ped at the study-door. 
~~ “T am,” was Mr. Lyndhurst’s reply. 
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: mother took when & child, will be for going off 
¢ When she is eighteen, where she can get good 
{ wages, and that they cannot get another girl so 
smart and capable; but if it were not der her 
black eyes and red cheeks, and the pretty and 
taking way she has with hery he would not care 
; @ straw whether she went or not.” 
**What is the distance from here- to where 
; Mr. Platts lives ?”? enquired Mr. Lyndhurst. 
; “Well, I suppose it is the value of t -five 
2 or thirty miles, or somewhere thereabouts, but 
you live the nearest of any minister I know of, 
: besides being right on the main'toad that leads 
to Boston, where I am going to barter away a 
little produce for some tea and sugar andiall- 
spice, and a pair of morocco shoes for Hetty, if 
? Fean get any small enough for her.” ~ 
} € The distance is so great that it will @onsume 
; more time than I can well spare,”? said the young 
; clergyman, “but I believe I must try to oblige 
your friend.” 
Yes, you must try to, if you can, for if you 
don’t Ben will be awful disappointed, and,'to , 
: tell the truth, T don’t think Hetty would feel 
very well pleased if she found I couwld’t get a 
’ minister to marry her to poor Ben, for all she 
; has for six weeks past teazed him so by praising 


the new school-master.”’ 


You may téll the young couple that they 


which the’young man replied with ‘a nod ‘of 


“Well then,” said the young man, “I want ; approbation, and then took leave. 


you to go over to our town to-morrow and do 
8 little job for Ben Platts, an old playmate of 
mine. I told him he was silly, and tried to put 
him off, but the black eyes and red cheeks of 
‘little Hetty Welw6od have perfectly bewitched 
‘him, T believe.” 
“ “Your friend wishes me to marry hin, I pre- 
sume,” said Mr. Lyndhurst, his countenance at 
‘the same time clearing up, for, as he liked to 
observe human nature in its brighter and hap- 
Pier meas the idea of the wedding pleased 
him.” 
“Yes, 
* young man,’ 
Vou, X—13 


ive” guessed right,”’ replied the 
r he says that Hetty, whom his 


\ 


Mr. Lyndhurst, who was an excéllent equeés- 
trian, was on horseback a little after sunrise. 
The road was a rough one, a great part’ of it 
having been recently cut through heavy wood- 
land, so as to be scarcely passable for vehicles 
of any description less substantial than wagotis 
drawn by oxen. But the asperities of the road 
were a less serious obstacle to a horséman, and 
nothing could have beén more exhilirating than 
the cool, dewy ait of the morning Jaden ‘with. 
the perfume of flowers that fringed the green 
borders of the road, and the music of the"bitds 
that came floating from the adjacent woodland. 





Occasionally the scene was varied bys" 4 
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house, the trees having been felled around it se 
as to form an open space of ten or twelve acres, 
not a single tree being left so as to break the 
glare of the midsummer sunbeams poured upon 
the roof of shining shingles, or to afford a place 
where’ the zephyrs could rustle their wings and 
whisper of the cool woodland haunts of their 
sisters. 

Even over the barn, placed on the opposite 
side, of the road, and in every instance present- 
ing a much handsomer exterior than the house, 
not a.single majestic oak or rich maple was. per- 
mitted to wave. The large, half charred, un- 
sightly stumps, were the only vestiges of those 
once noble sons of the forest. At length the 
humble dwellings, which had hitherto presented 
themselves at nearly regular intervals of three 
or four miles, began to be less and less frequent, 
and he had, as nearly as he could judge, rode a 
distance of ten or.twelve miles without hearing 
or, seeing any sign of a human being, when the 
sharp and ringing sound of a woodman’s axe 
broke in upon the stillness. A few minutes 
afterward he .came in sight of a log house, 
which, at the first glance, he suspected was to 

be thé scene of the wedding, for there could be 
no doubt but that the taste of some lass, bright 
and beaatiful as Hetty had been described to 
him, had been brought into requisition in train- 
ing over the doors, windows and roof green and 
luxuriant vines, and in the disposition of several 
shade trees, so that it looked as comfortable as 
a bird’s nest peeping forth from the sheltering 
foliage. A bee-hive, surrounded by great clus- 
ters of red and white wild honeysuckles, to and 
from .which the, industrious inhabitants were 
constantly passing, added another pleasant fea- 
ture to the scene, 

All doubt on the subject.was removed when 
he stopped opposite the house, for a face with 
rosy cheeks, and’a pair of such sparkling black 
eyes, that they could belong to no one but Hetty, 
appeared an instant at the open window and 
were then withdrawn. Slipping the bits from the 
horse’s mouth that he might with comfort crop 
the clover and grass surrounding the house like a 
soft, rich carpet, he approached the door, which, 
contrary to the usual practice on a bright day in 
summer, was closed; thus affording a temporary 
barrier between the inmates, and what in those 
days of primitive simplicity, especially to those 
so entirely secluded from society, was regarded 
with.a reverence nearly approaching to awe, an 
_ordained minister. By the quiet appearance of 
all around, it was evident that no bridal party 
had as yét assembled, ‘but he was confirmed in 
his conjecture as respected the identity of the 

house by hearing a voice say in a very loud 

















whisper,—“do look quick, Hetty, before the 
minister knocks, and see if my cap is put on 
right, and if the corner of my handkerchief is 
even. Did you mind what a nice suit of black 
broadcloth he has got on ?—and his neck-cloth, 
did you see that? The driven snow was never 
a mite whiter, and I will warrant you that it is 
twice as fine as this best lawn handkerchief of 
mine.”? 

The whisper in which Hetty replied being’ 
sonorous than that of her companion, he co 
not hear what she said, but hoping by that time 
the eap was satisfactorily adjusted, he ventured 
to knock. . He was immediately bid to enter, 
which he did in season to catch a glimpse of 
Hetty escaping to the adjoining apartment, 
whose courage had failed at the trying moment, 
Mrs. Platts, the bridegroom’s mother, a comely 
matron of fifty, dressed in a brown silk gown 
which she had worn at her own wedding, and 
a stiffly starched cap, with the border nicely 
crimped, handed him one of the flag-bottomed 
chairs, and requested him to be seated, 

The floor was very white, and the moist sand 
had been recently strewn on in such a manner 
as to bear, in shape, some resemblance to medal- 
lions more or less regular. In a corner stooda 
low bed enclosed with green stuff curtains, and 
near by a chest of drawers that reached quite 
to the ceiling. Two peacock feathers drooped 
gracefully over the small looking-glass, and a 
comb-case made of some gay colored paper hung 
beneath it. 

The good woman, after several attempts to 
clear her throat, for the words stuck in itvlike 
Macbeth’s amen, succeeded in saying—“‘it isa 
very pleasant day, sir.’? 

** Remarkably so,’? he replied, and as he was 
naturally rather sociably inclined, and had the 
happy talent of making persons. of whatever 
class feel easy in his presence, to her great sur- 
prise, as she afterward said, she soon found her- 
self talking with him just as if he had not been 
a minister. 7 

Hetty listened with as much surprise as was 
experienced by Mrs, Platts, and finding that he 
was far from being the stiff, solemn personage 
that. she supposed every minister must be, soon 
glided ina very noiseless and unobtrusive manne? 
into the room, looking far too demure to be guilty 
of playing off those. coquettish:airs in favor of 
the school-master, of which she had been accused. 


If any one, however, had looked steadily into her 7 


bright eyes, a world of roguish mirth might have 
been detected in their sunny ~~ ready to flash 
forth on the first provocation. : 

Mrs, Platts’ brown. silk cowslires a kind of 
heir-loom, having originally belonged, toy/her 
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great grandmother, and what wonderfully en- 
hanced its value in the estimation of its present 
owner was, it was purchased in the great city 
of London. But for Hetty a silk wedding dress 
was not for a moment to be thought of, as it 
could not have been obtained short of the sac- 
tifice of every web of cloth that had been woven 
in the house fora twelvemonth. She was, there- 
fore, obliged to content herself with one of her 
own manofacture, consisting of linen, which, 
though it must be confessed, was somewhat 
coarser than the muslin fabrics from the India 
looms, was fully equal to them'in whiteness, 
and was relieved by some delicate stripes of 
light blue. 

“Hetty,” said Mrs. Platts, having under pre- 
tence of putting something in place, rose and 
approached the chair where she sat, “it is high 
time, according to the sun, for Sam Thurlow 
and Dolly Chase to be here, and I guess I had 
better sound the horn to let Ben aid David 
know that the minister has come—don’t you 
think IT had ?”” 

Hetty blushed and cast a sidelong glance at 
Mr. Lyndhurst, her natural bashfulness scarcely 
conquering the inclination she felt to laugh at 
the entire faith which Mrs. Platts appeared to 
have in the efficacy of her loud and‘ sonorous 
whisper to conceal from him what she intended 
for a private consultation. 

“Don’t you hear, Hetty?” said Mrs. Platts, 
placing her lips close to’ the damsel’s ear, and 
repeating what she had said. ' 

“T don’t know,” replied Hetty, * whether 
you had better sound it or not.” 


Well, I know if you don’t,” said she some-. 


what indignantly, “for the turkey and pudding 
will both be done too much if we wait much 
longer,” and passing briskly into the kitchen, 
she in a very emphatic manner took the tin horn 
from its peg, and going to a window blew two 
or three notes so loud and ringing as to wake 
the echoes sleeping amid the distant hills, and 
to cause the young clergyman to start involun- 
tarily from his chair. From five to ten minutes 
had elapsed, when Mrs. Platts, looking out of 
the window, said—*‘I can see Ben and David 
coming, and two more with them. Look out, 
Hetty, and see if you know who they are.” 

“Jonathan and Daniel Shaw, David’s bro- 
thers, I believe,” replied Hetty. 

It was not long before Mr. Lyndhurst could 
see the young men from the place where he sat. 
The two forward ones had each an axe on his 
shoulder, in one of whom he recognized him, 
who the day preceding had called to engage his 
services. The other he at once made up his 
mind was the bridegroom, for he was convinced 





that neither of the others, though they had the 
advantage of being dressed in their Sunday 
clothes,“ would be at ‘all to the taste of the 
handsome Hetty. Like his companions he was 
deeply bronzed by exposure to the summer sun, 
but his countenance was bolder and handsomer, 
and whenever he spoke a set of firm, even teeth 
covered with enamel of dazzling whiteness, im- 


“parted their own peculiar charm to his fine 


mouth. <A mass of short, glossy curls of a rich, 
dark brown rested on the unbleached collar of 
his farmer’s frock, and a pair of lively blue eyes 
that looked as if sunbeams were darting from 
them, were not without their agency in redeem- 
ing his features from that over bashful expres- 
sion, which, with the exception of the messenger, 
was so conspicuous in those of the others, as to 
awaken a feeling of compassion in the breast of 
the young clergyman. 

Having made their entrée at the back door, 
neither of them till young Platts and his fellow 
laborer had arrayed themselves in their best 
apparel, ventured to enter the ““fore-room.” 
‘When ten’ minutes afterward the bridegroom 
made his appearance, with David Shaw’s two 
bashful brothers pressing close upon his steps, 
in order that he might serve as a partial screen, 
he acquitted himself extremely wel!, though he 
had lost a little of that natural freedom and 
grace perceptible in his appearonce when ‘has- 
tening through the forest-paths with his axe on 
his shoulder. 

David, who brought up the rear, and who was 
possessed of so much imperturability as to pre- 
vent him from standing in awe even of a minis- 
ter, accosted Mr. Lyndhurst as if he had been 
an old acquaintance, and shook hands with him 
very heartily. 

‘We did not reckon on your getting here 
before six o’ciock,” said young Platts, addres- 
sing Mr. Lyndhurst, “so we thought we would 
work till five, for if wé don’t improve every 
minute we shall hardly have time to get the 
timber out for a house, which we calculate to 
have ready to move into before winter.” 

Mr. Lyndhurst assured him that they were 
quite excusable, and commended their industry. 

“ There,” said Mrs. Platts, who stood looking 
out at the door, “Sam and Dolly are coming at 
last, and I am sure I am glad. I thought,” 
added she, turning to Mr. Lyndhurst, “ that 
Hetty ought to have a girl near her own age at 
such a time, to talk with about her ribbons and 
curls, and all that kind of nonsense, so we sent 
for Dolly, who is the only young Womari we are 
acquainted with who lives'within twenty miles 
of here that is not married.” 

The’ horse which ‘the young couple ‘rode 
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betrayed his intimate acquaintance with the cart 
and plough, though his master took care to spur 
him to his briskest trot as they approached the 
house. 

Dolly, a- pretty brunette, who rode behind 
Sam ona pillion, nodded and winked to Hetty, 
who had gone out to welcome her as she dex- 
terously slid from the horse, while her beau was 
preparing in a very solemn and deliberate manner 
to assist her in what he considered the most gen- 
teel style. 

*¢La, what will the minister think to see you 
get off all alone,”’ said he, vexed at having lost 
so good an opportunity of exhibiting his know- 
ledge of politeness. 

If Dolly heard him she made no reply, her 
attention being engrossed by Hetty, who was 
earhestly enquiring in a voice. so low as not to 
be heard, if she had brought the breast-knot of 
blue ribbons she had promised her, 

*¢ Yes,”’ replied Dolly, it is safe in my pocket, 
done up in a piece of paper, and a white gauze 
handkerchief with it, Why, what a handsome 
piece of linen your gownis. I believe you have 
beat me”’—and she held the skirts of their blue 
and white dresses together that they might com- 
pare them. 

‘Come girls,”? said. Mrs. Platts, calling to 
them from the window—‘you mustn’t stand 
there talking all day. It is high time that Hotty 
was ready.”” 

Hetty blushed, and they both slipped round to 
the back door and into her little bed-room, that 
they might arrange the gauze handkerchief and 
the blue ribbons. 

‘Oh, I am glad your white rose-bush is in 
bloom,”’ said Dolly, as she caught sight of a spray 
full of buds and flowers that had insinuated itself 
into the room between the window-frame and 
cvearse white curtain. And she continued, 

‘* Here, let me put this one that is just bloom- 
ing in the centre of your breast-knot, and this 
sprig with one rose and three buds I am going 
to fix in your hair. How bright your hair shines 
through the powder—it makes me think of gold 
with frost lying upon it.”’ 

*¢ You lazy, idle creatures, what are you about 
so long?” said Mrs. Platts, whose rosy, good- 
natured face was at this moment. thrust inside 
the bed-room door. ‘* Come, you Jook full well 
enough both of you, and we are all tired of wait- 
ing.” 

Hetty and Dolly throwing into their counte- 
nances an expression of becoming sobriety, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Platts to the parlor. 

The marriage ceremony was soon performed, 
which was followed by a short and appropriate 

prayer, after which Mrs. Platts and the bride, 








assisted by Dolly, busied themselves in preparing 
supper. The minister who went out to breathe 
the fresh. air and look at Hetty’s vines and flowers, 
was soon accosted by young Platts. 

‘You thought rather strange, I guess,’ said 
he, “at not finding the customary fee enclose| 
in the certificate, but the truth is, I have nota 
cent.of money in the world, and am in no way 
to get any. 1 shall not forget you, however, 
when harvest time comes. You see that the 
corn and turnips fook pretty thrifty, and over 
yonder we have a large field of winter rye that 
looks complete. Mother and Hetty too, havea 
cheese-safe full of nice, new milk cheeses, which 
by that time will be dry enough to cut.” 

**The produce of your farm will be just such 
pay as I shall like,’’ replied the young minister, 
“for by harvest time I hope to be so fortunate 
as to persuade some lady to. commence house- 
keeping with me, who will make as charming and 
as good a wife as Mrs. Platts promises to be.” 

His companion seemed much pleased with this 
answer, and related with some pride the labor 
it had cost him to bring so much wild land into 
such good cultivation. 

Soon afterward they were summoned to sup- 
per. Mr. Lyndhurst felt sure by the satisfied and 
somewhat bustling appearance of Mrs. Platts, 
that the turkey and pudding were done in such 
#. manner that she felt no doubt as to the honor 
they would confer on her, as regarded her skill 
in the art of cookery. 

The turkey was placed in the centre of the 
table, flanked on one. side by the pudding, and 
on the other by a large loaf of warm, brown 
bread, the steam rising from each commingling 
in a cloud which shed a savory odor throughout 
the apartment. Instead of potatoes, which were 
scarcely known at that early period, was a large 
plate of turnips, boiled just enough to preserve 
their snowy whiteness and their sweet and plea 
sant flavor. Plates filled with slices of spongy 
rye bread, others with golden hued butter, and 
a saucer filled with honey, clear as amber, filled 
up the interstices; but there was no loaf of wed- 
ding-cake, nor did Hetty, although she had heard 
that there was such a thing, imagine it so essell- 
tial as to feel annoyed at its absence. 

Mr. Lyndhurst, after saying grace, finding all 
eyes for a moment expressively fastened upon 
the turkey, and then directed toward him, took 
it to be a mute invitation for him to carve. 
therefore, requested the privilege, which was 
most readily and.thankfully granted. After — 
some little trepidation and awkwardness 00 
the part of the more timid portion of the com- 
pany, occasioned by the presence of the minister, 
which manifested itself by the dropping of a few 
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knives and forks, and by such an unsteadiness 
of hand in conveying the food to the mouth that 
some of it was dropped in. its passage, finding 
that his manner of eating did not essentially differ 
from their own, they took courage and addressed 
- themselves more earnestly to the pleasant task 
of doing justice to the wholesome and plentiful 
fare. 

The declining sunbeams were pouring their 
parting radiance over field and forest, and fring- 
ing with gold the purple and crimson clouds, 
when they rose from the table. It was of course 
too late for Mr. Lyndhurst to think of returning 
home that night, and Dolly Chase, after being 
urged by Mrs. Platts and Hetty to remain till 
morning, concluded to let her beau ride home by 
starlight without her company. As he was, how- 
ever, considéred the best proficient in psalmody 
of any one in that region, he was prevailed upon 
to remain long enough to assist in singing the 
“Indian Philosopher,’? which had just begun to 
come in vogue at weddings. His performance 
proved much to the edification of Mrs. Platts, 
as he not only beat time with both hands and 
one foot, but, to use her expression, ‘‘ quayered 
when he sounded some particular notes in a 
very moving and pathetic manner.” 

The satisfaction and self-complacency afforded 
him by this exhibition of his musical talent was 
very seasonable, suffering as he was from the 
slight he had received from Dolly, by her de- 
clining to return home with him. During his 
solitary ride many an innocent bird was startled 
from its slumbers by his attempts to repeat some 
of the more brilliant ** quaverings”’ that had so 
édified Mrs. Platts, inorder that he might, now 
that his.mind was calm and unruffied, have a 
more accurate idea of their effect. The result 
was even more satisfactory than he had antici- 
pated, causing him, for his own delectation, to 
repeat many of the notes several times, and he 
was often afterward heard to say that he never 
enjoyed a ride so well in his life. 

It was about three months after the wedding 
that Mr. Lyndhurst, who had just risen from the 
breakfast-table, at which a very beautiful blue 
eyed lady had presided, was told that a young 
man was at the door who wished to spéak with 
him, He with much pleasure found that it was 
Benjamin Platts, whose loaded wagom stood 
Opposite the house. Mr. Lyndhurst, urged him 
to go in that he might introduce him to his wife, 

it he begged to be excused. . 

“Tam not,” said he, “exactly in tiie to see 
a minister’s lady, and have ‘only c called to leave 
& few bushels of rye, “proves to bé white 
and nice; and mother and. Hetty did not forget 
to send one of their best and largest cheeses.” 

13* 

















Mr. Lyndhurst assured him that he was well 
pleased with both the grain and the cheese, and 
before his departure exacted from him a promise 
to bring his wife to make them a visit the first 
good sleighing. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY ELIZA S.- BAXTER. 


Lovey and beautiful is this green earth! 

Yes, joyful when the early Spring gives birth 
To fairy flowers, and wakening glades again, 
And tiny leaves, a budding infant train. 


§ But ere Spring’s loveliness again be here 


My spirit will have done with hope and fear; 

One of Eternity’s unnumbered throng, 

*T will sink in wo or swell a seraph’s song. 
Oft have I held communion long and sweet, 
When the pale moon and silent stars did greet 

The sleeping earth, longing to pass away, 

Like transient clouds at Summer’s close of day. 
But still my recreant memory wildly clings 
To many a youthful hope, that sadly flings 

A weight upon my scarcely beating heart, 

So early doomed from life, and love, to part. 
Nature hath charms so widely rich and rare, 
Some welcome beauty greets me everywhere; 

*T is hard to part with all the heart hath prized 

To pale Consumption to be sacrificed. 

And yet ’tis sweet at Autumn’s saddening close 

To sink in death, our long, our last repose, 
While Nature sighs a requiem o’er the grave, 
And weeps the victim that she cannot save! 

I fear it not, my spirit shall be free, 

Though cold oblivion round my memory be, 

And though my tomb, the world shall know it not— 

In some dear hearts I shall not be forgot. 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 

Tuene are glances that fall with a peace o’ef the-heart 
Like dew on 4 flower at even: 

There are voices that thrill with a music as soft 
As the whisper of seraphs in Heaven. 

There are words of pure passion, breathed holy and low 
When the soul with deep feeling is shaken; 

And the slumbering spirits, with tremulous thrill, 
To its first gushing tenderness waken. 

There are moments when shadows fall darkly and cold 
O’er the fount of the heart’s gushing gladness, 

And the sweetness of memoriés once treasured and 

loved 

Is shrouded in gloom and in sadness. 

When*the sunlight and music is gone from our soul, 
And we hear the sad whisper of sorrow; 

How cheering to see through the clouds and the veil 
A glimpse of a glorious morrow. 

Oh! sweet to look forward, though be it through tears, 
And amid the dim twilight of even 

‘Td behold breaking forth, in its pureness and peace, 
The radiant sunshine of Heaven! 
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On that very day and at that very hour, a 
IF I WERE RICH. young girl was sewing by the side of her mother, 
in an apartment, which though clean, bore per- 
ceptible marks of the straitened circumstances 
‘If I were rich, mother, how happy I should } of the occupiers. Suddenly the young girl laid 






BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 










be.”? down her work wearily and sighed. 

These were the words of a young lad of six- **T wish I was rich!” she said. 
teen, the child of respectable though not wealthy ‘¢Why, my dear ?”’ said her mother, gently, 
parents. He was about leaving school for a **Because then I would not have to sewall 





merchant’s counting-room, and envying those ; day; because then I could have a silk dress and 
of his richer classmates who were going to col- } give parties like Julia Hartley. Youdon’t know 
lege, he uttered the words in our opening para- } how ashamed I was the last time I went to her 
graph. house, and her brother Frederick came in and 
His mother smiled somewhat incredulously, ; Saw my poor old bonnet that I have had these 
*but with unbounded affection on her first-born, three summers, when his sister has a new one 
and replied, every spring. I thought I should die with mor. 

$ 
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* And yet, Frederick, I doubt if you would be } tification. Oh! if I was as rich as they are! 
happier than you are now.”’ should be perfectly happy.” 

**What! not with houses, and carriages, and ‘* And yet the Hartleys are by no means rich,” 
a country-seat, and as much money as I wished ° said the mother; ‘‘ Mr. Hartley is President of 
to spend? If I was rich I could go to college ; an Insurance Office, but his family lives upto 
and travel in Europe!’? his salary, and his boys will all have to work for 

You know Mr. Benson and his son—they } a living.’ 








are rich and have been to Europe: they have **Yes! but they will be clerks and not mecha- 

carriages and a country-seat, and yet do they ; nics; and Julia will marry some rich man, per- 

seem happy ?”’ haps, and then how happy she will be. She will 
Frederick mused a moment: he did not like ? have plenty of servants, and a fine house, and 

to own his mistake : at length he answered, ; such magnificent dresses, and nothing in the 
**No, they are not happy. I don’t know a } wide world to worry her.”’ 

more peevish lad than James Benson. ,But *¢She may have the fine house and dresses, 

then it-is not so with every rich person.” Emma, but I doubt her having nothing to wony 











**T did not say it was. But neither are all 
poor persons unhappy. I am sure your father 


her. She will, perhaps, like you worry herself 
because others have more money than herself, 
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q and myself are happy.” just as the washerwoman’s daughter in the alley, 

4 ‘Oh! yes,” replied the lad, and his whole face } 1 doubt not, worries herself because you are 
irradiated. ‘‘ You are happy if any are so.” better off than she is.” 

*¢ Well, now, think a minute,” said his mother, *Do you think so?” said Emma, forcibly 





*‘ there are the Parsons who are poor, yet they $ struck with this remark. 

always seem happy, while the Johnsons, though **T know it, my dear, for I overheard her one 
rich, are miserable because they are not wealthier. § day myself. Nothing is more certain, my chifd, 
If you will take the circle of our acquaintance, } than that all persons of ill-regulated minds have 
you will find that happiness, so far as we can } this fertile source of unhappiness, and are con- 
judge, is pretty equally distributed among them; $ tinually making themselves miserable by vai 
and that quite as many who are poor appear } longings after the wealth they see others pos 
happy, as those who are rich. After all, it is a } sess.?’ 

contented spirit, and not money, which brings Emma looked down abashed. 

happiness. . The rich man has his troubles as “And so you thing I have an ill-regulated 
well as the poor,man, All are equally dissatis- } mind,’’ she said. 

fied, because all have superiors whom they envy. “In this respect, I fear you have,” replied 
Dismiss then, my boy, this repining after wealth. } her mother, “though I hope you will cure you 













employer, and you will thus be happier than } what your success in life. It is a very 
nifie-tenths of your idle, rich friends. You will } error in the young to believe that wealth is# 
have food, raiment and the comforts of life, and } panacea for trouble. But all classes have trou 
they will have nothing more.” ble pretty equally divided among them. 

“TI believe you are right,” said Frederick, and.} and disaster respect no ranks.” 
he walked to the window and fell into a fit of ‘But surely there are many troubles that we 
deep thought. have, which are unknown to rich people,” 



















Be satisfied with your lot, do your duty to your } self, for if not you will never be happy, no matter 
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interrupted Emma, as if she had detected a flaw 
in her mother’s argument. ‘ They never have 
to deny themselves a better dress, they never 
want money to pay rent—oh! they have not 
half the trouble we have.”’ 

They may not have exactly the same kind, 
but they have quite as many troubles of a dif- 
ferent character,” said the mother. ‘They do 
not have to work for a livelihood, but they are 
often wearied to death for something todo. To 
kill time they engage in parties, go to the springs, 
and ride about in their carriages making calls. 
Now this seems very pleasant to you, but if you 
had to do these things every day, you would get 
heartily tired. What is a recreation to you is a 
task to them.”? 

Emma seemed to ponder on these words: she 
had never thought of the subject in her life before. 
Her mother continued, 

Do you remember the month you spent with 
your rich aunt in New York? Was she happy? 

No, no. She looked always so peevish and 
out of health.” 

* And was her sister happy ?”’ 

‘No; they were both as unhappy as they could 
be, and hated each other heartily. One was 
always striving to out-do the other, and in the 
rivalry the worst feelings of the heart were con- 
tinually excited. Every day they became more 
soured toward each other.” 

* And that is the way, not only with them, 
but with hundreds of the rich. Having nothing 
else to think of, they spend their time in rival- 
ling each other in show and expense. My dear 
child, the true secret of happiness is occupation. 
Your idle person is always miserable. Do your 
duty, in whatever station of life you are placed, 
and you willbe happy. Repine for fancied bles- 
sings and you will always be miserable; for, like 
the mirage in the desert, of which you read 
last night, they always flee before you.” 

Neither Frederick Hartley now Emma Morris 
forgot the lessons of their excellent mothers. 
They grew up contented, and therefore happy; 
and being happy were always pleasant and good 
humored. It came at last to be said that they 
were the two best tempered young persons in 
the place. Emma, without regular features, 
was still beautiful, for her cheerful disposition 
made her face always a smiling one. She had 
accordingly many suitors, but among all none 
prospered so well as Frederick, who was now 
in good business for himself. On the day of 
their marriage, Emma reminded her mother of 
the conversation they had held together years 
before and attributed all her happiness to it. 

“T am now richer than I ever expected to 
be,” she said, “and»haye for my husband one 






_whom I loved while yet a child. I have no 
doubt we shall be supremely happy; for we 
agree in all things. Like myself, Frederick 
believes: that riches have little to do with feli- 
city, and that even trouble flies when met man- 
fully.” 

‘*With such views,’’ replied her mother, “I 
have no fears for your happiness.” 


WE MET. 
TO M. C. J. OF NEW YORK. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


WE met when the lustre and glow of midsummer 
Slept fresh as the Spring on the meadow and lea, 
And the winds of July o’er the far-stretching valleys 

Rose soft as the sweet song of birds in their glee. 


Not a blight on the leaf, not a hue on the blossom 
To whisper of Autumn, to tell of decay, 

As each dew-spangled floweret threw open its bosom 
To drink in the warmth of each lingering ray. 


How light were our hearts, and our footsteps how 
buoyant! 
Tlie song from the bough and the gush of the rill 
No blither could be, as together we wandered 
O’er the green sloping banks, by the wood and the 
hill. 


We stood where the young, and the fair, and the lovely 
Had gone from their labors to rest ‘neath the sod; 

The dust to the dust whence it sprang in its beauty, 
The soul to its fountain, the bosom of God. 


And we thought it were meet, when the spirit aweary, 
Should pass to its refuge of rest in the sky, 

And its mansion all lonely, forsaken and dreary, 
In the motionless slumbers of silence should lie, 


Thus to rest where the breath of the spring with its 
splendors 
And beauties superna! might deck our repose; 
And the lily enwreathed with a garland of glery, 
Sweetly bend to the touch of each zephyr that blows. 


But the message of sorrow has been to thy bosom 
Since last by the wave of fair Schuylkill we stood ; 
Where wild vines were creeping and zephyrs were 


Above the repose of the loved and the good. 2 


Oh, sweeter to me than a dream of the forest, 
Or the slumbers of moonlight at eve on the hills; 
Is the sound of a voice in a dream of my fancy 
As each tone o’er the harp-strings of memory trills. 


oe 


HOPE. 


Hope hever dies, but up and onward looks, 
And sees far off ’mid clouds and storm the prize: 
Though disappointed, Hope no failure brooks, 








But plumes its wings and soars to Paradise! - 
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THE BRIDESMAID’S VISIT. 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 


“So Miss Howard is coming at last!’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Kingston, as he entered the nur- 
sery where-his wife sat as usual surrounded by 
her little family—* Henrietta, I wish you joy— 
it will quite brighten you up to have your friend 
with you once more.” 

**Yes,”? said Mrs. Kingston, with more ani- 
mation than she had shown for a twelvemonth, 
“it will indeed be a great happiness. Dear 
Rose! she was always so attached to me—and 
Emily, how she doated upon her !’? 

‘Upon me, mamma!” said Emily, the eldest 
daughter, “‘ why, I never saw her in all my life!” 

«You were nota year old, darling, when Miss 
Howard was here before, ten years ago. Ah!” 
said Mrs. Kingston with a deep drawn sigh— 
“she must be-sadly altered now—then she was 
a beautiful creature, but beauty in this country 
fades so soon!’? 

“Soon indeed!*? echoed her husband, as his 
eye rested upon the pale and care-worn face 
before him—* but I am sorry you reminded me 
of that, Henrietta, for in my mind’s eye she has 
always been the same bright and blooming Rose 
that she was when she parted from us, and I 
would fain keep up the delusion as long as I 
can.’ 

*‘It could not have lasted long at any rate,’’ 
said Mrs. Kingston. ‘*She leaves home to-day 
and will be with us on Thursday evening.” 

Is Miss Howard old, mamma ?”’ asked Emily. 

‘She certainly is not young, my dear; she was 
my bridesmaid, and I have been married nearly 
twelve years. I declare, George,’ said Mrs. 
Kingston, turning to her husband, ‘‘ Rose must 
be thirty—quite an old maid—and such a belle 
as:she has always been !?’ 

«© * An old maid!’ exclaimed Emily,’’—“ TI hate 
_old maids, theyre always so cross and ugly.” 


“Be qui ily,”? said Dr. Kingston impa- 
tiently. 4 fou, Henrietta, for pity’s sake, 
© Giltit-we seg what Rose Howard is—let us think 


her the lovélyereaturé that she was. In cha- 
xacter at least she is unchanged—her letters 
plainly show that the gay, warm-hearted girl is 
now @ bright, intellectual, affectionate woman.’’ 

“Sadder and wiser, I doubt not, with her ten 
years experience of life,’’-said his wife. 

“ Wiser; I-grant, bit at sadder I demur—no, 
no,” added Dr. Kingston, smiling-as he dwelt 
upon the lovely image his memory so vividly 
recalled, ‘*it-miust be heart sorrow indeed that 
‘could drive the gladness from that joyous spirit 
and animated face, and from such I believe Miss 


Howard has been happily exempt—favorite of 
nature and of fortune as she is.” 

*¢How can you possibly tell that, my dear? 
She may have had heart sorrows enough for al] 
that we know. She has refused-a great many 
excellent offers, and there must be some good 
reason for a girl’s doing that—besides, her father 
lost nearly half his fortune during the hard times; 
her mother’s health is often delicate; and her 
sister’s two children died of scarlet fever. If 
that is not trouble I don’t know what is. Iam 
sure, now I think of it, that we shall see dear 
Rose very much changed indeed.” 

** Well, wife, if you will look as usual upon 
the dark side I cannot help it. Rose Howard 
is associated in my mind with some of the hap- 
piest hours of mylfe. Never shall I forgot how 
exquisitely her graceful form and Hebe face con- 
trasted with your Juno-like and stately one as 
she stood beside you at our wedding—she such 
a dazzling blonde, you such a beautiful brunette 
—both so lovely and yet so unlike.”’ 

** And yet, George, you see how I am changed 
—broken all to pieces—and Rose’s beauty was 
even of a more perishable nature than mine— 
entirely depending upon youth and health. Ah! 
it is but a fading flower at best, and my sweet 
Rose has faded of course like others—still I long 
to see her.”? _ 

‘Well, if you go on talking in this style I 
shall not long to see her at all, so we will drop 
the subject; only, dear Henrietta, do try and 
wear a less anxious face while your friend is 
with you, or she will think I make you but a 
sorry husband.’ 

Mrs. Kingston smiled sadly and said some- 
thing about “being quite worn-out, fagged and 
jaded.”? As her husband knew this was a sub- 
ject well nigh inexhaustible, he kissed his chil- 
dren, retreated to his office, and betook himself 
to his usual domestic solace—a cigar. 

Twelve years before, Dr. Kingston, a talented 
and rising young physician, had led to the altar 
the beautiful, accomplished; well born and well 
bred Henrietta Shulock. Their marriage was 
the result of an affection of which the weat 
and tear of twelve years of married life had not 
diminished the strength; both had good sense, 
.. good temper, and excellent principles; they had 
prospered in the world, were blessed with lovely 
children, a handsome establishment and compe- 
tent means—with all in fact that can render life 
desirable. But were they happy ?—we shall see. 

Comfortably lounging in his well-stuffed leather 
chair, his feet crossed_on another before him, his 
eyes half closed and dreamily following the curl- 
ing smoke from his, cigar, Dr. Kingston rested 





his wearied frame from the fatigues of the day, 
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while his mind still dwelt upon the memories 
called forth by the recent conversation. He re- 
called the lingering suspense of his protracted 
courtship—his early struggles to overcome the 
barrier which limited means on both sides had 
interposed between him and the object of his 
love. He remembered how when all was dark 
and gloomy before him, and he well nigh de- 
spairing, the young and beautiful Rose Howard, 
the chosen friend and confidant of Henrietta, 
had still whispered to him of hope, had urged 
him to perseverance, and finally exulted in his 
success. He dwelt on her sparkling glance, her 
merry- laugh, her blooming cheek, her bright in- 
telligence, until she had almost appeared to stand 
beside him, and with her the gay and still more 
striking beauty he had worshipped with such 
passionate idolatry. But then, alas! 
A change came o’er the spirit of his dream, 
The lady of his love; oh! she was changed, 

and with a sigh at the recollection of what she 
once was, came a faded, sickly hue over the 
other fair phantom of his imagination, and tired 
as he was, Dr. Kingston almost welcomed a pro- 
fessiongl summons which obliged him to shake 
off the uncomfortable feelings to which his re- 
verie had given birth. 

Thursday came, and all was ready for the ex- 
pected guest. Mrs, Kingston, to whose pale cheek 
the excitement of the occasion had imparted a 
faint flush, had exchanged her morning wrapper 
for a handsome dress and tasteful French cape, 
and the children all in their best, were awaiting 
impatiently the arrival of the stranger. The 
anticipated hour came, passed, yet brought no 
Miss Howard; and by the time Dr. Kingston, 
after hurrying his visits reached home, he found 
his wife in a perfect fever of anxiety. Her 
ready imagination had conjured up all sorts of 
horrors—burst boilers, snake’s heads, collision 


with other cars, fallings down precipices. Poor. 


Rose crushed, bleeding, perishing without help: 
and her husband after vainly attempting to stem 
the torrent of self-imposed misery, was about 
quitting the room when a carriage rolled rapidly 
to. the door. 

**God be thanked !”? exclaimed Mrs. Kingston, 
inexpressibly ralieved, while the doctor ran down 
to the carriage. Among bonnéts, and furs, and 
cloaks, he could at first only see the pretty little 
foot that was projected toward the step. Rose 
was busy taking leave of the friends who had 
escorted her and were to pursue their journey; 
but when she turned round, when the same 
radiant smile met his, when with the same 
ardent fleeting she darted past him up the steps 
exclaiming—“dedr, dear, Henrietta, it is ten 
ages since I have seén you!” Dr. Kingston 





repeated to himself, ten ages !—to look at her 
one could scarcely believe it was ten days !” 

* Beautiful as ever!’ exclaimed Mrs. King- 
ston, when the bonnet and cloak thrown aside, 
Rose stood beside her in her closely fitting tra- 
velling dress—“ let me look at you again,” and 
she drew the blushing face toward her and parted 
the light brown ringlets upon the fair and open 
forehead of her ‘friend. ‘Who could believe, 
Rose, that you are ten years older than when I 
saw you last ?” 

** Then do not believe it,” said Rose laughing: 
et us drop those ten tedious years. We single 
‘women have no such milestones as these,” ad- 
vancing toward the little ones who still stood 
shyly in the distance—‘to remind use of the 
length of our journey. To think of this being 
my pet Emily! Till this moment, dear child, 
you have been a year old to me—there is 
my imagined Emily,” she-added, as the nurse 
entered the room with a lovely baby in her 
arms. “Ah, Henrietta, you are too happy in 
the possession of such prjceless treasures !?? 

‘Like other treasures, Rose; they bring many 
cares and anxieties,” said Mrs. Kingston. 

True,” replied Rose, who by this time had 
seated herself with the baby inher Jap, while 
the other children following Emily’s example 
had crowded round her—*but who can com- 
pare that with the happiness théy bestow? Ah, 
you little rogue! stealing my watch already ?— 
there then,”? and the watch and its rich orna- 
ments were soon in their hands, Emily being 
appointed to guard it frominjury. “ They all 
look in perfect health,”? added Rose, “and are 
remarkably pretty.”’ , 

“Yes, they Jooé well enough,’’ replied’ Mrs. 
Kingston, “but their constitutions are not strong. 


Emily is often complaining—sometimes I fear an © 


affection of her spine, and Charles’ lungs have 


been decidedly weak since the whooping cough,” _ 
“Don’t look so concerned; «my dear Miss” 


Howard,” said Dr. Kingston. On the word 
of a physician both spine and lungs are ‘per- 
fectly sound. You have become acquainted 
with but part of @ host of spectral diseases 
which haunt Henfietta continually.” . 

The tone in whieh Dr. Kingston spoke jarred 
painfully on Rose’s ear, who, turning to her 
friend and taking her hand, ‘said—‘‘and you, 
dear Henrietta, are quite well yourself? - You 
look both paler aiid thinner than L had hoped to 
see you.”’ : 

**Do not look at mé, Rose,” said Mrs. Kang- 
ston méufnfally—*“I am but thé wreck’of what 


I was. George will not listen to it, but I know , 


well that my constitution is broken up—utterl 
ruined and gone !”” ‘ 
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With.a look almost of indignation Rose turned 
toward Dr, Kingston. He had risen from his seat 
to ring the bell, saying as he did so—* while en- 
tertaining Miss Howard with our family miseries, 
we must not forget that she has had a long jour- 
ney and needs refreshment. Tea immediately,”’ 
he. added, as the servant entered, and then began 
to question Rose. about her friends at home; and 
thus changed the conversation. 

But.in spite of all Dr. Kingston’s efforts to 
make the evening pass pleasantly, Rose laid 
her head upon the pillow in the handsome 
chamber that had been so carefully prepared 
for her, with a feeling of depression about her 
heart that made her sigh bitterly—‘‘ what can 
it) mean??? she thought. ‘Henrietta so dull 
and gloomy—her husband dissatisfied—yet who 
should be happy if they are not? Well, another 
of my bright illusions is dissipated—would that 
I were once.more’safe in my happy home !?? 

'.. With .the:sunshine the shadow that last night 
had fallen over, Rose’s spirit was readily dis- 
pelled, she arose full of the happiness of being 
again with the friend from whom she had. so 
long been separated; and the sight of the bright 
little faces that clustered: round the breakfast- 
table, Mrs, Kingston’s affectionate enquiries, 
and her husband’s gay good morning, gave her 
a. slight twinge of self-reproach for having enter- 
tained them for a moment. But alas! a long 
day. spent in Mrs. Kingston’s nursery convinced 
Rose of the reality of the evils she had suspected. 
To her clear discrimination. it soon became dis- 
tressingly apparent that her friend had, -since 
they parted, suffered herself to dwindle down 
into a voluntary “ slave of the ring,” one whose 
mental vision never rises beyond the narrow 
circle of their own domestic cares, about all of 
which she i ulged a painful, feverish anxiety, 
alike ‘injuriots to herself and to those whose 

elfare it was the great object of her life to 

ote. 

Do not go, dear Rose,” said Mrs. Kingston, 

; at last weary of the constant demands of 
the children upon her attention, and the never 

_ ending recital of maternal, trials and maternal 


_ apprehensions, she oe to seek a refuge 























dn the drawing-room. ‘Itjis so great a plea- 
sure to have you.to talk to. » There is no use of 
i for dinner—I never do it.” 

‘Never dress for dinner !”? exclaimed Rose in 
surprise—‘“‘ you certainly do fot.dine with your 
husband in that costume ?” 

«Indeed I do, he never sees.. Besides, what 
is the use of pusting on a decent dress when the 
‘children are always pulling one to pieces ?” 


#. 


asked Rose 


« But suppose any one should eall to see you ?””. 





‘Oh, I never think of receiving company, 
they are glad enough to leave their cards—and 
the children go on so, that if I want to keep the 
house decent I must stay home and keep them 
all about me.”? 

*¢ But your husband ?” 

* He looks into the nursery now and then, but 
seldom takes a seat anywhere but in his office, 
where he can smoke his cigar in peace.” 

*‘ But of course you dress and go down stairs 
in the evening, and then enjoy his company?” 

* By the evening I am so tired and worn-out 
that I am glad to go to bed as soon as tea is 
over. Sonietimes I lie down on the sofa in the 


dining-room and try to talk a little to George,’ 


but he never will stay there long, and is soon 
off to his beloved cigar.” 

«Well, I must dress at any rate,” said Rose, 
as she made her escape from the room—* and 
this is married Jife!”? she soliloquized. ‘Here 
is another phase in the ever varying round of 
aninor miseries!—these are the devoted lovers 
who could scarcely live out of each other’s sight! 
Heigh ho! I must to try to mend matters a little 
or I shall die of the blues before a week is out. 
Poor Dr. Kingston, I pity him from my heart!” 

“Henrietta,” said Rose next morning when 
she found the same dull routine was to be pur- 
sued, ** pray what is to become of me while you 
devote yourself to your children, and your hus- 
band to his cigars? In pure self-defence I shall 
have to lock myself in my room and study Ger- 
man.” 

” “Nay, dear Rose, you can walk out and re- 
ceive company, and visit as much as you please 
—I have no spirits for any of these things.” 

‘What, by myself?—no, no, Henrietta, you 
must ‘call spirits from the vasty deep,’ for while 
I am your guest I am determined you shall be de- 
voted tome. You can see enough of the children 
after I am gone. So mind,” added Rose, turning 
to the little ones—“ if you are good children and 
will stay contentedly with Martha while mamma 
goes out with me, I will give you some pretty 
playthings now, and some still prettier when! 
go away. Will you promise?” 

The promise was given, the playthings be- 
stowed, and after a pleasant walk which both 
enjoyed greatly, Mrs. Kingston and her friend, 
both becomingly dressed, awaited her husband's 
return in the dining-room. 

‘ Ah, this is something like,” said the doctor 
when he entered. ‘I told you, Henrietta, that 
Miss Howard would brighten you up—why you 
look a year younger already. Oh, Miss Howard, 
if you only knew how I hate that eternal wrap- 
per!”’—and the dinner hour passed away most 
pleasantly to all. 
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“Have you quite given up your music?” 
asked Rose in the evening as she opened the 
piano-forte, and ran her fingers over its keys 
to see that it was in tune. 

My dear Rose, what a question !—what time 
have I for music? But pray, give us some. I 
had the piano tuned on purpose for you.” 

“Let us try this duet together—one of your 
old favorites, doctor.”’ 

“Nay, Rose, I could not raise a note if my 
life depended on it—my chest is so very weak.” 

“You can try at least,’ said Rose, ‘com- 
mencing the symphony—‘come begin,” and 
to her own infinite surprise Mrs. Kingston did 
actually join her own soft.notes to the rich 
volume of her friend’s voice, aud encouraged 
by the delight expressed by her husband, she 
attempted song after song, her voice growing 
fuller,and stronger as she. proceeded. 

There was no talk of either the office or the 
cigar that evening. To music succeeded gay 
and animated conversation. Rose’s brightness 
seemed. perfectly infectious—and when at last 
the baby cried, and Mrs. Kingston was sum- 

med to the nursery, she exclaimed in sur- 

, “half past eleven!—who would believe 
it? Ah, I shall suffer for this to-morrow.” 

But Rose did not allow her time to think of 
suffering on the morrow. . Fully convinced that 


she had to “minister to a mind diseased,” for } 


Dr. Kingston \had assured her that his wife’s 
yaried bodily ailments existed only in her ima- 
gination, Rose hurried her friend through her 
usual domestic avocations, during which while 
lending her. efficient aid she beguiled the time 
with cheerful talk, and then led her among her 
friends, who thronged to. see the beautiful and 
accomplished stranger, whose prominent posi- 
tion in the society of her native town was such 
that she was soon loaded with invitations and 
ciyilities. 

As it.was not, however, Rose’s object to lead 


her friend into a dissipation foreign alike to her 


tastes and her. duties, she did not urge her to 
accompany her to the scenes of gaiety in which 
she was so constantly invited, but accepted the 
kind offices of one of the many chaperons who 
proffered her their services, and then delighted 
the quiet little circle at home with her animated 
accounts of all she had witnessed. She wanted 
to see her friend happy iz the sphere of duty 
which Providence had assigned her, and by de- 


veloping the resources there within her reach, 
‘to restore the sunshine to her brow and calmness 


to her spirit. Until now Henrietta’s children, 
and husband, and house had been sources of 
perpetual and corroding anxiety, _A devoted 
but despairing mother, she feared disease and 
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death in every breeze, and was ever watching 
and waiting for evils ‘that in all probability 
were never to happen. An affectionate- but 
desponding wife, her society to the husband 
that loved her sincerely always bronght depres- 
sing influences. A thorough and industrious 
housekeeper, she wearied and worried her ser- 
vants with perpetual directions, that irr:tated 
and disheartened them in the performance of 
their necessary duties. Into these various de- 
partments Rose contrived to infuse a new spirit 
—one of trust, and confidence, and repose, thus 
proving to her friend that in each and all of them 
the *“‘garment of praise’? might be substituted 
for “the spirit of heaviness,” with benefit in- 
calculable both to herself and all within her in- 
fluence. 

Henrietta has been quite another woman 
since you have been here,” said Dr. Kingston 
to his guest one day, when her visit, which had 
been protracted beyond its promised length, was 
at last drawing to aclose. ‘“ All her maladies 
have vanished, and she is younger, and prettier, 
and in better spirits than she has been for years, 
But I am afraid she will go back to her ld ways 
when you leave her, and I shall again be grati- 
fied with the sight of the old wrapper, and the 
sound of her dismal complaints.” 

“If you expect so, so it will certainly be,” 
said Rose laughing. ‘You are just as bad as 
Henrietta with your prophecies of evil. You 
can help it if you choose.” 

«How can I help it? God knows I would if 
I could.”’ 

“How?—by encouraging and animating, 
strengthening and supporting her as a 
husband should—by cherishing her, in short, 
as I heard you solemnly promise to do.. Hen- 
rietta is most earnestly desirous of performing 
her duties, but they oppress and burden her, 
and she has not the inherent strength and 
natural buoyancy of spirit that will enable her 
to rise above it.. It should be your endeavor 
to try and impart this. Instead of ensconcing 
yourself in your office and taking to your cigar, 
talk cheerfully to her, and try to lead her out 
of Herself, or read her improving books, and 
encourage her to read them herself, and to cul- 
tivate the many delightful talents with which 
heaven has endowed hers As“to the wrapper 
of whieh you have so just a horror,” added 
Rose laughing, “I promise you she will not 
be anxious to return to that if you would now 
and then pay her a few of the compliments on 
her appearance you used to be so profuse of in 
old times. Flattery goes a great way with us 
women—but this, husbands are apt to forget, 
though lovers do not fail to remember it.”” 
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THE BRIDESMAID’S VISIT. 





«Ah, Miss Howard, you have had great ex- 

perience with lovers, but I am afraid my poor 
example will.make you more fearful than ever 
of trusting yourself. with a husband, It is a 
thousand pities though—a wife like you would 
be a sunbeam in a house—would she not, Hen- 
rietta ??’ he added, giving his hand to his wife, 
who that moment joined them, 
‘A sunbeam indeed,” said Mrs. Kingston, 
affectionately kissing Rose’s cheek, ‘ whether 
as wife or friend—but a sunbeam from whom 
I am going to. extort a confession. Tell me, 
Rose,, honestly—did you. not last night either 
smile or ery—I_don’t know which, for I am 
sure I saw a few tears—a soft consent to Mr, 
Melbourne’s suit? And if so, why in the world 
did you not bring it about before, for to my cer- 
-tain knowledge he fell in love with you years 
ago?” 

Poor Rose!—she did not know whether to 

laugh. or to cry now-—so she did both, first 
laughing, and then throwing herself upon her 
friend’s neck and weeping as if her heart would 
break. 
_ Ah, Henrietta!’ she sobbed at last, ‘it is 
a long, long story—too long to tell you now. 
Mischief was made between us, and I thought 
he had quite forgotten me, but somehow I never 
eould care for any one else—and—and—but it 
is all over now, and I am too, too happy.”’ 

s§ And is it possible, dear Rose, that with that 
calm brow and cheerful face you have all along 
-had this .trial weighing at your heart ?—what 

_ would I not give for the secret of your philo- 
ssophy !’’ sighed Mrs. Kingston. 

© © You shall have it in two words—submission 
3 and trust. In my darkest hours J] looked upward 
and knew all would come right at last—and you 
_see it is so.”’ 

“ Angel !?? murmured Dr. Kingston. 

*¢ Angel indeed!’ echoed a voice beside him 
‘—it came from a handsome and distinguished 
looking man who had that moment entered— 
“and what is better my angel—my dear doctor, 
am I not an enviable man ?”’ 

Dr. Kingston’s answer was a warm pressure 
of the hand, an ardent congratulation—and with 
a sly look at Rose he soon after followed his wife 
from thesroom. While the lovers are enjoying 
their téte-a-téte we will give the outlines of the 
“Jong story,”? to Which our heroine had alluded. 

It was in the early bloom of Rose Howard’s 
_beauty that she had won the heart of him who, 
after years of absence and alienation, now sat 
beside her, her accepted lover. He was then a 
proud, ‘sensitive, imaginative and gifted youth, 
“with no prospect of either fame or fortune, save 
‘that afforded by a strong reliance on his own 
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high natural endowments, joined to an industry 
and perseverance which had already won for 
him, the highest honors his Alma Mater could 
bestow. It was when fresh from the seclusion 
of a college life—for he had remained at Cam. 
bridge until his legal studies were completed— 
that his ideal of grace and loveliness stood before 
him in the person of Rose Howard, the centre 
of a brilliant circle, courted by the great, wooed 
by the wealthy, and to all outward seeming, one 
little likely to select from among many other 
admirers the awkward, shy, and reserved stu. 


dent, so inferior to most of them in position, 


fortune, and the all important graces of address 
and manner. 

Yet so it was. Rose saw “that within which 
passeth show,” and was awaiting with trembling 
hope the acknowledgment of. a passion, which, 
though betrayed by every look and tone, was as 
yet unspoken, when she found herself suddenly 
forsaken. Charles Melbourne had departed to 
reside in a distant metropolis, and she was left 
to mourn over the bright delusion she believed 
she had cherished. But though crushed and 
wounded, Rose’s sprit was not broken, She 
bowed in meek submission as the waves of dj 
appointment passed over her, and had risen, 
upheld by a strength superior to her own, to 
hope and happiness again. The cheek that for 
awhile had paled again grew bright, and in the 
wide sphere of social and domestic duty, in the 
cultivation of her talents and the elevation of 
her tastes, Rose was blessed herself, and a bles- 
sing to all around her. 

Thus years passed away. Rose heard of her 
lover’s growing fame, and rejoiced though she 
kneW she could not share it. She had crushed 
and she thought extinguished the flame that 
once had burned so brightly—but it could not 
be re-illumined at another shrine—and she had 
learned to look trustfully and hopefully down 
the solitary path of single life, when at 4 spot 
far distant from the home of either, she unex- 
pectedly met her former lover. 

His first look told Rose that she still was dear 
to him—but why his desertion ?—why his subse- 
quent silence? All had resulted from the malice 
of an envious rival belle, aided by a rejected 
suitor, who had driven the poor and sensitive 
lover almost to madness by their well forged 
tales of Rose’s coquetry, her worldliness, and 
her indifference to himself. 

But the impression on Charles Melbourne’s 
heart had never been effaced. Fame and for 
tune now were his, and when Rose again stool 
before him, her youthful loveliness undimmed, 
lie did not heed the distant reserve with which 
she endeavored to hide her emotion, but 8002 
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told her al/l—with what success we already 
know. 

Within a few days Rose bade adieu to her 
friends—but she again looked in upon them in 
the course of her bridal tour, and saw the suc- 
cess of her efforts to promote their happiness in 
the full, rounded cheek of the once pale and 
languid Mrs. Kingston, and in her husband’s 
joyous face. 

And:to this hour, though years have passed 
away, both Rose and her friends and her de- 
voted husband, have reason to thank heaven 
for the happy results of the bridesmaid’s visit. 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Wuenre the green leaves dance, 
And zephyrs play; 

And snow plumes glance 
From woodland spray : 

There I’}) plume my wing, 
And golden breast— 

There, at eve, I’ll sing 
My young to rest! 


O’er the desert lone; 
Over surging floods— 
Where the night winds moan 
Through cocoa woods: 
O’er tallest mountains 
Tipped with snow; 
By silvery fountains, 
Away, I go! 


Over trackless strands, . 
Sprinkled with bones; 
Bleaching on sands, 
Tn tropic zones; 
Where the Pilgrim’s sigh 
Went up to heaven; 
And the simoom by, 
Rides, thunder driven. 


Over islets green, 

Where gayest blooms, 
Silent—unseen, 8 
Waste their perfumes; 

On the bright beam 
Of the soft moonlight ; 
Over mount and stream, 
I wing my flight. 


So does the poet’s thought 
On Fancy’s wing; 

Up from its prison caught, 
Heavenward spring; 

Soaring triumphant 
Througtf realms untrod; 

Bearing right onward 

Up to its God! 
Vou. X.—14 





RUTH GLEANING. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Ruta was a woman of Moab. She had married 
one of the sons of Elimalech, who had left Judah 
on account of a famine and emigrated to Moab. 
In time both Elimalech and his sons died. His 
wife arose and set out to return’ to her own 
country. She kissed both her daughters-in-law 
and bade them farewell. The rest of the narra- 
tive we give in the touching and beautiful words 
of Holy Writ. 

‘And they lifted up their voice and wept 
again. And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; 
but Ruth clove unto her. 

“And she said, ‘ Behold, thy sister-in-law is 
gone back unto her people, and unto her gods: 
return thou after thy sister-in-law.’ 

‘And Ruth said, ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or return from following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go: and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. Where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried.’” 

Accordingly, the sacred story narrates, Ruth 
followed Naomi into Judea. While gleaning in 
the fields of Boaz, a rich relative of her late 
husband, she attracted the attention of the 
owner of the field. He heard her story and 
was charmed by her modesty and grace, and 
eventually took her home to him as a wife. 

The whole of this pathetic tale is told in a 
style of the most beautiful simplicity; and is, 
moreover, interesting as affording an excellent 
picture of the manners of the early inhabitants 
of Palestine. 

Painters and poets have united to celebrate 
the story of Ruth. One of the most beautiful 
poems written on the subject is from the pen of 
the late Thomas Hood. 

“She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 


Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened;—such a. blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
Bat long lashes veiled a light, 
What had else been all too bright. 

* * * 


“*Sare,’ I said, ‘heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean: 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come 
Share my harvest and my home.’” 


The picture whieh accompanies this number 
is the most beautiful of the many which have 





been painted on the subject. 
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THE CALUMNY. 


BY O. HH. MILDEBERGER. 


Tue Count Morénos had everything that could 
make a man happy. He was rich, noble, and 
held a high post in the army. Moreover, he 
was married to the young Marié Antoinette, 
whose birth and fortune made her one of the 
most desitable matches in France. She joined 
to these advantages that of good sense, culti- 
vated by the best education. She was beautiful; 
but she was so little vain on that account that 
she gave no occasion to those with fewer attrac- 
tions to envy her. Ina word Marié Antoinette 
was the delight of the society in which she lived. 
The count congratulated himself on the choice 
he had made; Marié Antoinette was no less satis- 
fied with her’s, and love.and pleasure crowned 
their days. . 

Among those who frequented the house of the 
count, were two gentlemen, whom it is neces- 
sary to introduce to the reader. The first named 
~"Loropére, joined to the perogatives of birth the 
possession of a very considerable fortune; but 
he gave into all the follies which could spring 
from these two advantages without possessing 
any of the qualities which make them valuable: 





he had, however, in presumption what he wanted. 


in sense; and, although he knew nothing, he 
wished to decide on all subjects. Irregular in 
his conduct, he. yet affected to appear more so 
than he was; he spoke ill of everybody, espe- 
cially of women. The other was announced 
under the name of the Chevalier de Vernéy. 
He was in the bloom of youth, spirited, lively 
and complaisant; and of beauty, very rare in 
the male sex; to conclude, he had as many 
agreeable qualities as Loropére had defects. 
Both paid their dévoirs assiduously to the coun- 
tess. Loropére, who believed himself in love 
with her, was not backward in telling her so; 
but she made a jest of his passion; notwith- 
standing it increased every day; and as he 
thought it impossible that the countess could 
be blind to merit such as his, he imagined he 
was superceded by some rival, to whom through 
want of taS8te she gave the preference, 

His suspicions fell on the Chevalier de Ver- 
néy. It is true the latter had so many graces 
in his behavior that she always gave him the 
most flattering reception; the attentions they 
paid each other did not go beyond what polite- 
ness might authorize. Things were in this state 


when the war which was declared in 1734 be- 
tween France and Spain, obliged the count to 
‘set off to Flanders to join a body of troops of 
which he had the command. 


Loropére was 
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in the same circumstances; but the sentiments 
which he entertained for the countess making 
him wish not to leave her without having ob- 
tained some mark of her favor in return, he 
delayed his departure under various pretences, 
hoping that the absence of the count would be 
favorable for him. 

But it happened quite contrary to his expee- 
tations; for Marié Antoinette, fatigued with his 
persecutions, and fearful of violating decorum 
in suffering, in the absence of her husband, the 
attentions of a man who had declared himself 
her lover, refused to receive him at her house, 
He was the more angry at this treatment be- 
cause the chevalier, whom he looked upon as 
his rival, did not experience the same affront, 
If he had dared he would have challenged him, 
He was but little accustomed to arms, those of 
which he made use of were much surer; a stroke 
of slander would fully satisfy his revenge: he, 
therefore, prepared for his departure, and set off 
for the army. A few days after, the Chevalier 
de Vernéy having finished the business that de- 
tained him at Paris, left it without being in- 
formed either of the jealousy, or of the designs 
of Loropére. 

As soon as the latter arrived at Flanders, he 
went to find the Count Morénos, and told him 
that he was too much his friend to hide from 
iim the manner in which his wife lived during 
his ahsence, and that he had surprised her téte- 
a-téte with the chevalier, and that he had not 
the smallest doubt of the sentiments she had 
for him. He spoke to the count of her youth 
and beauty, and dwelt upon the many attrac- 
tions of his rival, the chevalier, poisoning the 
mind of the count until fury and revenge suc- 
ceeded to the most tender love. The count, 
feeling now assured of his wife’s inconstancy, 
let the rest of the campaign pass without writing 
her, who knew not to. what to attribute such 
strange inattention. . The season, however, ob- 
liging the troops to go into winter quarters, 
Marié Antoinette flattered herself she should 
have an explanation with her husband, which 
would bring him back to his former sentiments, 
but the count, more irritated than eVer, did not 
leave her the means of accomplishing her inten- 
tion, for, on taking the road to Paris, he sent 
before him two confidential servants, who cat- 
ried the countess a letter, in which he enjoined 
her to depart immediately for a castle he had at 
the distance of ninety miles from the city; and 
he charged his servants to execute his orders 
without any delay. His poor wife was ready to 
die with grief at this cruel command; she s8¥ 
herself treated as a criminal, although shé had 
nothing to reproach herself with: her virtue, 
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however, gave her strength to obey the will of 
her husband, unjust as she knew him to be; and 
without any explanation the unhappy countess 
was carried, like a felon, to her place of exile. 

The count had been two months at Paris with- 
out making any attempt to divert his melancholy ; 
he saw nobody but his own family, and occupied 
himself only with thinking of his misfortune, 
about which he kept a profound silence, when 
one day that he was absorbed in sorrow, they 
announced the Marquis de Gondrécourt, one of 
his relations who had been lately married at 
Bordeaux, and who came to present to him his 
wife.. The count made the greatest efforts to 
hide the profound sorrow which had taken pos- 
session of his soul, and, on their asking to see 
the countess, he contented himself with saying 
she was.in the country, On observing the bride« 
he thought her features were not unknown to 
him, and he continued trying to recollect where 
he had seen her. She perceived the embarrass- 
ment he was in, and after amusing himself.some 
time, said— 

“T see your perplexity: you did not expect 
to find in me the Chevalier de Vernéy.” The 
marchioness was in reality the, pretended cheva- 
lier, whose name brought him to the count’s 
memory; but yet he could not conceive this 
metamorphosis till the lady had acquainted 
him with her story. When scarcely twenty- 
two years of age, she had become a widow 
and mistress of an ample fortune. The Mar- 
quis de Gondrécourt, who was then at. Bordeaux, 
found the means to please her and to engage 
her to form new bonds; but as it was necessary 
for the sake of decorum to leave a longer in- 
terval between the death of her husband and 
her marriage with the marquis, it was agreed 
that he should spend the time in -making a 
journey to Paris, where his presence was in- 
dispensible for the arrangement of his affairs. 

After his departure, the relations of the lady, 
disapproving this second marriage, resolved to 
profit by his absence and ruin him in the mind 
of his mistress, They spoke of him in the 
most injurious terms, they sought to disparage 
his birth, to blemish his reputation :—every 
day anonymous letters, addressed to the lady, 
charged the unfortunate marquis with some new 
crime: and they finished by informing her that 
he passed his time at Paris in sacrificing her 
to the most contemptible rivals. The young 
widow who had had sufficient strength of mind 
to disregard all the other erimes they had laid 
upon her unfortunate lover, was struck with 
this last information. She ‘was lively and im- 
petuous; and the idea of perfidy such as they 
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but she had too much justice to decide against 
him before she was well assured of the truth; 
and she wished to owe to herself alone an eclair- 
cisement on which depended the happiness of 
her life. After having, therefore, left the care 
of her house to an old governess who was in her 
confidence, she left Bordeaux accompanied by a 
female servant; and as soon as ghe arrived in 
Paris she assumed male attire, that she might 
the better observe her lover, and free herself 
from the strict- decorum which a woman is 
justly obliged to maintain. 

She placed so many spies about the marquis 
that he could not take a step of which she was 
not informed : she had even found means to know 
what passed in the interior of his house; but hap- 
pily for him his conduct was irreproachable: and 
thus all the inquiries of his charming widow did 
but augment the esteem she bad for him. As 
soon as she. was well assured of his worth, she 
informed him that a gentleman wished to con- 
verse with him on a subject of the greatest im- 
portance. The marquis went directly to the 
place she had appointed; but although she tried 
at first to deceive him by a story she had in- 
vented, he knew her immediately in spite of her 
disguise. She then told him the reasons which 
had induced her to assume it, and did not con- 
ceal from him the effect which her inquiries\had 


produced. The happy marquis now employéd 


the most tender expressions to testify his grati- 
tude for her unwavering constancy and love. 
How many imposed upon by a false report per- 
secute virtue without having taken the least step 
to develope the truth! As the lady wishéd to 
remain some time longer in Paris and to con- 
tinue incognito, the marquis advised her to pre- 
serve the dress she had taken; and it was he 
who had introduced her under the name of the 
Chevalier de Vernéy, at the house of Count 
Morénos. 

It is easy to conceive the astonishment of the 
count at this recital. He shed at the same time 
tears of joy and grief. On the one side he saw 
the innocence of his wife: but on the other he 
had to reproach himself with all the afflictions 
she had endured. The marchioness was almost 
inconsolable for having been the cause of so un- 
just a persecution; and after having expressed 
her regret, it was agreed that her husband and 
herself, together with the count, should go to- 
gether to deliver their noble prisoner. They 
departed the next morning, and arrived in the 
evening at the castle where the unfortunate 
countess was: whom they found in the most 
deplorable state. Notwithstanding her courage 
she had not strength to support the horrors of 
her situation; and life had become a weary 
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barden to her. For nearly a month she had 
scarcely taken nourishment, she had bécome so 
weak that her voice, once so sweet and melo- 
dious, gave utterance in almost inaudible whis- 
pers; her eyes continually drowned in tears, had 
lost their lustre; and the death-like paleness of 
her countenance seemed to announce that the 
end of her life and misfortunes was at hand. 
When her husband presented himself before 
her, she knew not what to think of a visit so 
little expected; she feared that he came only to 
increase the vigor of his treatment; and she 
conjured him (calling heaven to witness her 
imnocence) to spare her from further molesta- 
tion. But the count penetrated with confusion, 
sorrow, and love, threw himself at her feet, and 
would not rise till she had promised to forget 
his injustice, and to restore to him her heart. 
Marié Antoinette had too generous a soul to 
resist these marks of sincere repentance: she 
cdllécted the little strength that remained to 
embface her husband, whose joy at this proof 
of her true attachment can better be imagined 
than described. The first ear of Marié Antoi- 
nette was to inform herself of the reasons which 
had induced her husband to treat her with so 
much unkindness. To satisfy her he related in 
brief the history of the pretended chevalier, who 
entering at this period, all further explanations 
Wereatanend. They wereall sincerely grieved 
‘at the sad state in which they found the countess : 
but although borne down by grief and suffering, 
her health was insensibly re-established by the 
ing the count took to obliterate the remem- 
brante of the afflictions he had caused her to 
endure. The report of this adventure being 
spread abroad, the contemptible Loropére be- 
came the talk of the public and the detestation 
of honest men : he was obliged to retire into the 
country to escape the reproaches he had to sus- 
tain, and which he had not as much courage to 
support as he before had baseness to deserve. 





THE FAIRY ISLE. 
BY E.P. TEN BROECK. 


A Farry isle, like an emerald crest, 

In beauty repos’d on the Ocean’s breast, 

And its shore was girt by the dashing spray, 
Which glitter’d like gems in the sunny ray. 
The tiny bell of each lovely flower 

Was fragrant with nectar from’ Eden’s bower }\ 
And the gentle breeze floated softly by, 

Like the murmur low of an infant’s sigh. 
The sea-nymphs, each in a pear’y shell, 
From the ocean-caves and the sea-bird’s dell, 
Their treasures brought, and a coral throne 
By their handiwork in its grandeur shone. 








THE LIGHT OF GRANADA, 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


* Moven not, lady! Allah is good, and means 
it for the best.”? - 

As the female attendant thus spoke she lifted 
up her eyes to the lattice, and saw a spectacle 
without such as the world has rarely beheld. 

Tt was the last day of Granada. Away to the 
south lay the mighty city, lifting its palaces in 
the sunlight, and shooting its gay minarets on 
high as proudly as in the noonday of its splendor. 
The vast camp of Ferdinand covered the brow 
of the adjacent hill, and reaching down into 
the valley held in its circuit the countless hosts 
of Spain. The regal canopy in the centre; the 


‘lordly pavilions of the nobles around; and the 


long line of knight’s, and esquire’s tents, stretch- 
ing far away to the right, glittering with banners 


} of every hue, formed a spectacle more gorgeous 


than any which had been seen since the host of 
the Crusaders sat down before the walls of Acre. 
It was a stirring sight—and one worthy of the 
day. Thecontest of centuries was over, and the 
Moslem seeptre broken in Spain. The last hold 
of the Satacen was about to be given up, and 
Boabdil, with his little court, to go forth exiles 
from their father’s homes. There was song and 
gladness, and hymns of triumph in the Christian 
camp there was woe, and sorrow, and the agony 
of despair within the walls of Granada. 

It was in'a stately mansion not far from the 
Alhambra, that a young Moorish maiden sat. 
Beautiful she was exceedingly, even for the 
daughters of Andalusia. She was leaning ab- 
stractedly upon her hand, and her rich dress 
floated carelessly around her voluptuous form; 
but it needed not the watchful eye of her atten- 
dant to see that her face was overcast with 
sadness, and a tear standing in her liquid eye. 
Well might it be !—for she was the last daughter 
of her princely race. Well might it be !—for to- 
morrow and Granada would be no more. 

* Mourn not, lady,”’ said her attendant, “ Allah 
means it for the best. Let us find a home in that 
sunny clime I have heard thee say thy fathers 
eame from, where the sun and stars smile for- 
ever, and the winds breathe a music like @ 
Houri’s lute?” 

The maiden made no answer to these words, 
but wept uncontrollably. 

“Now, may Allah forgive me!’’ said her com 
panion, “that I should have so forgotten him. 
Thou art thinking, dear lady, of the gallant 
Christian knight who rescued us from the free 
booters in the Alpuxarras? ah! would he were 








here. I fancy I see him now, spurring his 
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charger down the defile, his armor glancing in 
the moonlight, as he struck now here, now 
there, to save us from the outlaws. And I do 
remember how he guarded us to thy father’s 
palace, and how, night after night, he would 
steal back to meet thee in the garden, while 
thou, though ever venturing to meet him, would 
tremble at the rustling of a leaf lest it should 
be thy stern, haughty father. But it is changed 
now, lady—my master is dead, and the noble 
cavalier too, or he would not have let this war 
have kept him from thee.” 

“No, no, he is living,” said the maiden, glad 
in the extremity of her grief to find a confidant 
again even in her humble nurse, “he is in the 
Christian camp; but alas! he thinks no more of 
me. It was not a month ago that I heard he 
was to wed some beauty from the court of the 
Christian king. But why do I weep, the daugh- 
ter of a line of princes? Say no more.’? 

‘Allah forbid—he will not so forget you,” 
said the attendant. But her mistress put an 
end to her condolence, by waving her arm im- 
peratively, and pointing though the lattice as 
the pioneers of the conquerors entering the city, 
appeared up the avenue. In another moment 
the glittering procession burst upon the sight. 

Little as she had said, the maiden could not 
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reflection—and many a stolen interview in the 
gardens of the palace, bore witness to the in- 
$ tensity of their love. 

Meanwhile the Spanish king began that war 
against Granada which ended in its downfall. 
The Mouvrs were worsted in almost every con- 
test, the open country was deserted, and the 
father of Selima, among other nobles, removed 
to his city palace, determined to die there with 
his king. Why dwell on that siege? Brave men 

: fell, and the indomitable Alama among the first. 
That day which saw Selima fatherless had 
? almost closed her existence, and in mourning 
; over her parent she forgot, for a time, even her 
love. But soon came other thoughts. Message 
; after message arrived from the camp of the be- 
3 siegers, but none for her—she knew her father’s 
; death was known there, and rumor was busy 
3 with the gallant exploits of her lover, yet still 
} she heard nothing from him, who once would 
> have braved death for her. She could deceive 





herself no longer: she was forgotten. Oh! that 
moment of heart-breaking agony. 
But her cup was not yet full. A month 


before, the prisoners brought in had told of the 
gallantry of Don Roderigo in a late encounter, 
and that to reward him for it the king had be- 
stowed upon him the hand of Donna Inez, the 


hide from herself that no one was so dear to her { proudest beauty, and wealthiest ward in the 
as the Spanish cavalier. When travellingamong ° broad realm of Arragon. The whole court was 
the Alpuxarras, a band of outlaws had made her : ringing with the magnificent preparations for 
and her attendants prisoners, and it was only the { the bridal. It needed but this to destroy the 
opportune arrival, and daring valor of the young ’ ast hope in Selima’s bosom. He for whom she 
knight which had rescued them from the free- } would have renounced father, country, faith, 
booters. These feats of courtesy were not un- } all, ay! had cast insultingly away the priceless 
usual in that gallant warfare, which, carried on ' gem. Yet she wept not. She was a princess, 
for generations, terminated only in the fall of ; and the daughter of a line of princes. Till 
Granada. this day no one had seen her shed a tear; but 

The Christian knights, too, often visited in ; with calm voice; yet quivering lip, she had that 


peace the palaces of their foes, and some of the } morning given orders to set out in the evening 
noblest families of Spain draw their origin from } for the nearest sea-port on the,Mediterranean. 











unions resulting from these interchanges of cour- 
tesy. But the father of Selima, haughty and im- 
perative, a bigoted follower of the Prophet, ever 
discouraged such acquaintances; and even when 
his daughter was brought back by Don Roderigo 
Pelayo to his arms, he received him with cold, 
and distant courtesy. But though he could com- 
mand, it was no longer in Selima’s power to 
obey. The noble bearing and refined delicacy 
of her preserver had filled her heart with sen- 
sations as delightful as they were strange. Nor 
had her almost regal beauty, and the fascination 
of her manners, wrought less effectively upon 
the chivalrous Don Roderigo. They loved. In 
spite of different faiths, and the stern haughti- 
ness of Alama, they loved. There’s was the 
spting-time of life, when passion overpowers 





















She was going she knew not whither; but what 
was country now to her! 

*‘See!’? said her nurse, “‘they are coming 
up the street. Hark! to the clang of the trum- 
pets.”? 

Never had the sun shone upon a more gor- 
geous display. Knights clad completely in steel, 
heralds covered with golden tabards, priests in 
surplices of every hue, nobles in all the rich 
costumes of the day, boys clad in robes of 
purest white and swinging incense from golden 
vases, bishops and archbishops bearing their 
croziers in their hands:—and amid a cortege 
of the proudest of their courts, the king and 
queen of Arragon and Castile advanced, the 
whole vast’ procession joining in a triumphal 
chaunt. At the high mosque they stopped, 
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and the monarchs, with their trains, heard the 
¢te Deum”? sung by the bishops of the realm. 

Slowly again the procession came on, until 
it passed beneath the lattice of Selima. Yet 
her éye sought ogly one in that vast concourse. 
Knight and noble, archbishop and prince swept 
by with their gorgeous trains, and still she gazed 
in vain. At length the monarchs drew nigh, 
and Isabella, surrounded by the ladies of her 
court, was borne along on a palfrey covered 
with trappings of gold. But Selima saw it not. 
Her breath: came quicker, for was it his well 
known plume she saw? With throbbing heart 
she ventured to look again through her lattice. 
Oh! how her very life-blood seemed to freeze 
as she beheld Don Roderigo himself, riding at 
the bridle rein of one of the ladies of the queen, 
and seeming by his attention to merit the favor 
with which the beauty evidently regarded him. 

Had a basilisk that minute looked her in the 
face, Selima could not have gazed more intensely 
than she did. Faithless, perjured as was her 
lover, must he thus openly insult her with his 
desertion? As they passed beneath her lattice, 
the attending crowd from the camp recognized 
Don Roderigo, and a shout of welcome rent the 
skies. His companion turned upon him, and a 
smile of gratified pleasure lit up her beauteous 
face; such a smile as no one but a betrothed 
maiden would give her lover, and which called 
forth a look from him that could not be mis- 
taken. It needed onlythis. A wild shriek rose 
above all the uproar of the crowd, telling in its 
every tone of the agony of a broken heart. In 
another moment Selima fell senseless to the floor. 

When her attendants had, almost against 
hope, recovered her, the vast procession had 
disappeared, and a silence like that of the dead 
reigned in the deserted streets. With a faint 
smile she dismissed her servants, telling them 
to hasten the preparations for departure; and 
it was only when she found herself alone, that 
she sat down and giving way to her feelings, 
wept long and bitterly. 

“He has forgotten, and despises me,” she 
said. *‘In the day of my prosperity he loved, 
but now, in my distress, he turns away and 
seeks a bride among the rich and happy. God 
forgive him!—lI shall not live to reproach him 
long.”’ 

“$0 utter was her grief that she heard not the 
noise of an advancing horseman in the streets 
He stopped at the gate of the palace, but his 
step through the corridor fell not on her ear. 
He enteréd the room in which she sat, and yet, 
wrapt in her sorrow, she seemed insensible of 
his presence, until leaning over her form, he 


whispered, 














*¢ Selima.”? 

Quick as lightning the maiden started to her 
feet, gazed wildly an instant on the intruder, 
and then with a burst of joy fell senseless into 
his outspread arms. 

 Selima, look up—awake—speak, speak, my 
life’’—passionately murmured the cavalier. But 
she moved not. 

** My love, my all, speak,”’ he continued, “] 
conjure you—one word.” 

** Roderigo—Roderigo—you are here at last,’ 
murmured the maiden. 

**Here, oh! yes—but what! why fly from 
me??? he contined, as she suddenly broke from 
his embrace, and with averted head flew to the 
opposite side of the apartment. 

The maiden looked at him a moment incre- 
dulously. Unbounded love and faith shone in 
those dark, expressive eyes. She gazed incre- 
dulously. 

*‘Why?—are you not betrothed to Donna 
Inez ?”? said she. 

* By the holy cross it is false,’’ he said : “who 
told you this??? 

*‘ But did I not see you scarce two hours since 
riding by her palfry ? and—and—”’ 

**Oh! that was my sister, dearest,” said he, 
clasping the now unresisting maiden to his 
bosom. 

** How strange is all this,’ she said, at last. 
“Every one said the king gave you Donna Inez 
to reward you for your valor. They even spoke 
of the bridal preparations.’? 

“Tt is false, all false,” he said. ‘The king 
indeed offered me her hand, but I refused it, and 
for your sake. ‘The bridal preparations were 
for another, whom she had long loved, and on 


-whom I persuaded the king to bestow her.” 


Her lover’s apparent desertion was easily ex- 
plained. The accidents of war had prevented 
his messages from reaching Selima, and he dared 
not send them openly lest he might be suspected 
of traitorous intentions. 

Before a month Selima gave her hand to Don 
Roderigo, and became the fairest bride in Spain. 


WE’LL LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


We’Lt love one another !—for life has no bliss 
Which may not be sweetened by ts like this. 
Tho’ dark be the sorrow that darkens the day, 
Thy whisper at ev’ning will drive it away! 





We'll love one another !—whate’er may -betide 
Down life’s rapid current we’ll go side by side: 
.Thy hand in my own, and our looks on the sky, 
Together we’ll voyage, together we'll die! = J 
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THE HIDDEN HEART. 
BY HENRY. MORFORD. 


“Ts it not a hard case, Harry ?” 

* What, Ned ?” 

* This one arbitrary law of society, that men 
have the privilege of selecting a partner for life, 
and woman must take up with a chance offer, 
whether it suits her not, or bear the name of old 
maid.” 

* Another of your abstract speculations, Ned, 
unmarketable pity, and so forth—how many 
women, think you, would give up the privilege 
of coquetting, accepting or rejecting at plea- 
sure, to: be allowed to choose and propose them-~ 
selves ?”? 

* All of them.” 

“Then my idea of female delicacy is in error, 
as I will show you.”’ 

“Pshaw!—do you not suppose that women 
have their ways of signifying their affections, as 
it is ?”? 

“No, delicate women have not.” 

*¢ All do.”? 

‘Not so. Harry, shall I tell you a story ?” 

“Certainly, Ned, while I finish this one re- 
galia we have left—is the story’as good as the 
cigar 7”? 

‘‘ Nothing extraordinary, a story of every day 
life, and one, by the way, not second-handed. 
You saw Fred Forrest in my company, I think ?”’ 

Yes.” 

And his wife ??? 

“I did, a splendid specimen of womankind if 
her eye and lip were anything,”’ 

“They are true tests of the heart, full, yet 
firm—I shall never get at the story. Fred 
and I had been schoolmates, and when we left 
college together, and afterward, kept up the 
old friendship. We were, in short, confidential 
friends, and some five years ago when we did 
up our first fashionable frolicking together as 
men, there were but few things we did not tell 
each other. It was at a wedding in street, 
one night in February, 18—, that Fred and I 
found a new vision of loveliness. We came 
late, after the ceremony was about commencing, 
and it was not till at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the crowd in the marriage room began to 
disperse a little, that either of us had much‘op- 
portunity of observing the faces in the rooms. 
Fred and I were taking our cursory first exami- 

nation of all persons present before entering into 
conversation with any, and he asked me in a 
half jesting tone to point him out thé belle of 
the evening. I ran my eye over the mingled 
assembly of pretty and plain faces for some 





time, and was on the point of remarking that 
there was no striking face in the company, 
when I caught an accidental glance of a cloud 
of dark ringlets half hidden from the lamplights 
in the shade of a window. I moved a step for- 
ward and saw the face, and truly it is but seldom 
that so fair a glance from the upper heaven is 
seen on earth. 

**T have tried many a time since then to form 
in words the description of that exquisite face, 
but I never could do it: I can only tell you that 
one of ‘those finely chiselled faces that were 
found of old in the Greece of song, had been 
transplanted to street that night. I have 
seen many lovely women before and since in 
this country and in foreign lands, but I have 
never seen her equal.’? 

Harry smilingly interrupted his friend by saying, 

**So, Ned, you are giving us one of your love 
scrapes instead of Fred Forrest’s!”’ 

Not a bit of it, Harry, though I am not so 
sure that I should not have been, but for one 
characteristic of that face; the lip was cold, 
beautifully cut and with fulness enough to have 
warmed the heart of a stoic, but cold. I do not 
think you will understand me, I can scarcely 
tell what I mean to say, but 1 know that amid 
all that exquisite loveliness, there was a shadow 
of coldness over that beautiful mouth, and a 
touch of the same over the fine eye and splendid 
forehead. I did not fall in love with ber, per- 
haps for that reason, but I had found the belle 
of the evening, and I pointed her out to Fred 
five minutes afterward as she sat with her heavy 
curls thrown back, looking up in the face of some 
one who stood at the side of her chair. 

“Tt was a lightning flash with Fred, one 
of those quick, unaccountable kindlings of the 
human heart that have never been explained, 
and never will be. It seemed to me as I saw 
Fred’s face that instant, that some unknown 
want had been supplied;some unknown vacuum 
in his spirit filled to overflowing. I never saw 








joy, perfect joy so plainly printed on the face of 
man in my life, he was gazing out his soul at that 
fair girl, and I had to recall him twice before he 
could command himself and leave the room. I 
could not bear to speak to him as I would have 
done at another time, and there was no word 
spoken between us, but I returned to the room 


a short time afterward, and he was sitting: at - 


her side. 

“Fred, as you noticed if you looked at him 
closely, is not handsome, the features in repose 
are too. massive, but when lit ap by excitement, 
whether of ‘pleasure or of pain, I never saw 
@ more expressive face than his. His head, 
too, with the finest natural “hair in the world, 
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was shaped exceedingly well, and» would have ; stories of her coldness and coquetry, and worse 
attracted the notice of any one after a moment. } than all, he told me that on the second night, 
He had struck off then some of the sparks of } as she was leaving the ball, he had heard her 
genius that have since become so common with } rallied on his devoted attention, to which she 
him, and his name was beginning to be used } made a reply of impatience and disdain, that had 
frequently and favorably. settled his feelings toward her forever. 
Joining all these to his ready and fluent *¢T thought I knew Fred Forrest well enough 
language, I was anxious to know the impres- } to know that his high pride and strength of cha- 
sion that his first night’s acquaintance made } racter would lead him to cast off any remains of 
upon Mina .Heathering, and I noticed them } admiration, and to be as indignant and cold to 
more closely perhaps, myself unobserved, than } her as any one could wish. But it was not so, 
might have been considered proper by either } at least in his realm of fancy, for some two or 
had they known it. For the first time since } three.times during the year that followed, I saw 
our acquaintance, Fred Forrest was uneasy. } the praises of that glorious beauty ably penned 
He struck off one by one, some of his best } by Fred’s hand, and given to the world in such 
flashes, but his conversation was not well sus- ; a manner that many understood them. 
tained, and it was very evident to me that he ‘*T saw no more of her for months, nor did 
felt. the disadvantage he labored under of being > Fred. I know that she was absent in the north 
but a new acquaintance, when so many round } for some time, and that rumors were afloat that 
him seemed on the best terms with his newly ; she would not come back again, that she had 
discovered divinity. His efforts to retain her } been sought by a rich and high-minded man in 
attention were at times almost convulsive, and > the north, and was engaged to be married to him. 
she, without a word that was not sweetly tuned } I was glad it was so, as I saw no other meansof 
and modulated, seemed strangely at her ease. curing Fred’s infatuation. She had grown to be 
‘She was evidently young, scarcely at the ; his passion flower, around whom he worked the 

age of womanhood, and I thought it strange > most glorious threads of fancy, and whom he 
that so much self-possession should be so soon 3} invested with every grace and beauty that falls 
acquired. I spoke of her during the evening to } to the lot of woman: Even the rumor of her 
more than one of my acquaintances, and found ; engagement did not disenchant him, it only 
one character of her, that she was proud, very ;} changed to a more melancholy tone those fan- 
proud, though not wealthy, and cold as an icicle. ; ciful musings of his love-sick brain. I have 
Scarcely one but spoke of her with a hint that ; never seen such devotion. as Fred’s, devotion 
her first season had commenced with most un- > that apparently did not look for reward, but 
mistakeable coquetry, and my own observations ; found its pleasure in itself. 
confirmed the idea, that she was one of the most ‘She came back again, not married, and I 
exquisite marble statues in existence, but about ; heard denials that she had ever been engaged, 
as impracticable as the marble itself for real ; but I knew the intimacy between her and Fred 

; 

3 

3 








feeling. was not renewed, although she yet ruled in his 
“JT pitied Fred, as I knew his exciteable tem- } realm of fancy. This had an end, however. 
perament, and the probability that he would ; do not know that I-was ever more surprised in 
pour out his affections like water where they } my life than I was to see in a newspaper of the 
would be taken up by the sands of the desert, ; day, some lines of Fred’s, written in a tone of 
and no fertile spot left by them. passionate devotion to a woman, but not to her. 
“It was a week afterward before Fred ever ; There were many things in the article that told 
spoke to me on the subject, although we were } me it was a new flame, and I could not help 
together almost every day, for I could not rally ; congratulating him on his return to reason. He 
him on that subject, and he seemed to keep } confessed, that though his admiration of Mina 
away from it studiously. On his return, how- } Heathering was not changed, yet that he loved 
ever, from a ball about a week after his first } another, and one that he believed returned his 
meeting, he spoke to me for the first time of } affection. I saw the second idol; and truly there 
her. It was not, as I had anticipated, a lover’s { was no trace of the coldness that spoiled the 
rhapsody that I heard, but some bitter com- } other’s beauty. Not half so beautiful, but with 
plainings over the cold heartlessness of woman. } a soul in every feature. I thought at last that 
He confessed to me that Mina Heathering had } Fred’s heart had found its home. 
made an impression on him that no other woman ‘*I saw no! more of her, and but little of him, 
could have done, and that, had she a heart, no } but I heard of them as supposed to be engaged, 
form on earth could be so dear to him. Buthis} and Fred’s passionate breathing in the poetic line 
ear had heard the same as mine, the oft repeated ’ convinced me that his heart waseat work. 
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In the winter of that year Fred followed her 
home to the west, and in three weexs returned 
with his second dream dispelled forever. I met 
him the next day after he came back, and I never 
saw a man so changed. He had evidently re- 
ceived a stunning blow, and lost half his faith 
in woman’s truth. He told me his story, a brief 
one, that he found her engaged to a richer man, 
and had given up his last dream of woman. 
There was a strange look of pain in his eye as 
he told me, that having been convinced that a 
warm face had no truth in it, he was determined 
to see whether a cold face was not false on 
the other side, and meant to discover whether 
Mina Heathering had not’a heart. 

“T endeavored to dissuade him from his re- 
solve, and told him that he was only laying up 
for himself a second blow, yet deeper than the 
first. His reply silenced me, and would have 
done so, had I known I could save him from 
death by speaking. It was, ‘Ned is there no 
one on earth to love me!’ and I said no more, 
though my heart bled for the pain he was pre- 
paring for himself. 

‘*He visited her immediately from the begin- 
ning in spite of decided opposition from her 
family, and I heard of him as her declared 
lover, with a fair prospect of success. He 
seldom spoke of her to me, but some months 
after he began visiting her, when I was absent 
he wrote to me in one of his letters that he was 
‘trying to find out whether there was a heart in 


‘ Mina Heathering or not,’ and he added, ‘ with 


some chance of succeeding in finding one.’ 

When I returned there was a rumor in cir- 
culation, that in spite of family opposition and 
many other influences, among which gold was 
conspicuous, Mina Heathering was to be the 
wife of Fred Forrest. I must confess I doubted 
this, and had many fears that she had been prac- 
tising on the remains of Fred’s heart in a very 
disreputable manmer. My first glance at the 
face of Fred, when I saw him, convinced me 
that he had no suspicion of her truth, for he 
was changed again, looking as fine, as happy 
as ever—there was one line on his forehead, 
deep and heavy, that he to!d me one night had 
traced, but in all else he had gone back to be 
the same gay, sparkling, and yet warm-hearted 
and affectionate fellow as he was in times gone 
by. 

“Nothing but a satisfied heart can change a 
man back, and I asked him with the sincerity of 
old whether he was satisfied now. He told me 
that he was, that he was assured of possessing 
all the affections of that fair girl, and felt that 
he was no longer living for nothing, though 
he added with a smile, ‘that he was confident 











Mina was not capable of the same warmth.of 
love that his soul had sometimes demanded.’ 
They were engaged, and Mina had left again 
for the north for the autumn. 

“He told me that he was satisfied, but I 
doubted it, for I knew Fred Forrest too well 
to believe that he could be happy in possessing 
even all the affections of a cold-hearted woman, 
and I saw accidentally among some manuscript 
papers of his a poem, written after his engage- 
ment, that told how much he yearned after ‘a 
deeper heart. ; 

* Poor—I should say happy—F red with all his 
brilliant talents and fine knowledge of human 
nature, he had been twice misled in his estimate 
of woman. But I am getting ahead of Iny story, 
the rest of which, by the way, I never knew till 
after their marriage, when Fred told me the 
whole, and Mina owned its truth. 

*¢ And how Fred found it out I will tell you. 
Some weeks after Mina’s departure for the north, 
when Fred first made known his positive engage- 
ment to her mother, (by the way the one member 
of her family who favored the marriage,) Mrs. 
Heathering took the responsibility of revealing 
some things that even yet her daughter had left 
untold. Mrs. Heathering said that up to that 
time propriety would not allow her to reveal 
to her daughter’s lover all that she knew, but a 
sincere desire that there should be no conceal- 
ment between them from that time forward, led 
her to the step. 

“ And now, Harry, hear the. miracle. Mina 
Heathering had loved Fred Forrest above any 
thing on earth from the evening she first met 
him, but would of her own accord have gone 
down to the grave before she would have owned 
it under any circumstances. Whether even after 
marriage she would have confessed all tov-him is 
to this day a doubt with me, but she did when 
she found it revealed without her, though I have 
reason to know that Mrs. Heathering stood more 
than one series of tender reproaches from her 
daughter for betraying her secret, as she called 
it. 

*¢ No less than three of the first offers in point 
of wealth and influence had been refused by her 
for his sake—one after she first met him, and 
did not know even that he thought of her—the 
second during the time that it was reported he 
was engaged to another—and the third one after 
his first visit, when she knew his heart but little 
in comparison. 

‘Tt is not necessary for me to say that there 
was no cloud between the hearts of Fred Forrest 
and Mina Heathering after that; and when I saw 
her standing at the altar as his bride, and beheld 
the looks of trusting love that“dwelt upon his 
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face, I doubted no longer that her love for him, 
hidden as it was, had been long and.true, for the 
full lip and proud eye had lost their shade of 
coldness, and she was what you saw her at her 
husband’s side. Happy Fred, twice disappointed, 
but happy at last!’? 

The speaker ceased, and for a moment his 
friend was silent: then he said, 

‘But, Ned, was she not out of her place in 
nearly sacrificing her own happiness to her 
pride ??? ’ 

*¢ Harry, under the existing state of conven 
tional society, ask yourself whether a proud 
woman could do otherwise, or: whether you 
would wish her to.” 

Harry teplied promptly, 

‘Tsay yes.”? 

**T say no.” 

s¢ And we shall never agree.”? 


STANZAS. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Swaxt love no longer be our stay 
Beyond the starless tomb? 

Shall no sweet voices there attend 
To guide us through its gloom? 

Oh! can it be that when we die, 
We must forever part, 

And never, never meet again 
The partners of our heart? 


No!’ love survives the greedy tomb; 
And like the soundless sea, 

Will roll and roll, expanding wide, 
Throughout Eternity ! 

*T is love that cheers us here below; 
It rules the realms above; 

Love joins in one the angel choir; 


And God himself is Love! 


THE PENSIVE EYE. 
BY Cc. w. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


I Love to gaze upon thy face, 
So softly tinged with care; 

For in the pensive eye I trace 
The heart that lingers there! 


The eye that shines with laughter bright 
May be to some more dear. 

But give to me the softened light 
That sheds its radiance here! 


On those blue depths a shadow lies 
As from an angel’s wings. 

A something given from the skies, 

That sorrow only brings. 











BEATRICE VERNON. 


BY C. J. PETERSON. 
“She was a vision of delight, 
When first she beamed upon my sight: 
A heavenly apparition——” 





I pinep, the other day, with.a retired sea- 
officer, who is as well known for his goodness 
of heart as for his wealth. After the ladies had 
retired, the conversation turned on the Tripoli- 
tan war. 

* By the bye,”’ said Captain Drew, for by this 


‘name I shall call: my host, ‘it was at that time 


I won my wife. Have you heard the story? 
You will learn from it then that I have no cause 
to love the Tripolitan pirates.’”’ 

I begged to hear the narrative, in which I was 
indulged. 

**It was in the first years of. the present cen- 
tury,” said the captain, ‘that the outrages in- 
flicted on our commerce by the Barbary powers, 
induced our government to send a squadron up 
the Mediterranean, in order to prevent such in- 
juries by negotiation, or if necessary by force of 
arms. We had gone into one of the neutral 
ports to provision, and as it was a gay capital, 
our days were’spent in a continual round of 
dissipation. One evening, however; I had been 
persuaded to attend a ball at the ambassador’s, 
and the first object that met my sight on enter- 
ing.the room, was a being so dazzlingly beau- 
tifal as instantly to chain my attention. I was 
lost in admiration, and hearing that she was an 
American, sought and obtained an introduction. 
I had seen many beauties before, and had always 
escaped their fascination; but then there wasa 
charm about Beatrice Vernon I found it in vain 
to resist. From the first moment we met her 
witchery began to take hold on me, and every 
hour I spent with her only increased the spell. 
She was not like the rest of her sex; her mind 
seemed of a purer, and sweeter nature: and yet 
she had a brilliancy in her conversational mo- 
ments which enchanted all. But it was not 
these I admired. It was not her classic brow, 
and soft, melting blue eye; it was neither her 
faultless shape, nor her rich auburn tresses slum- 
bering in gold. It was the gentle sweetness of 
her manners—the sure index of a pure and inno- 
cent young heart. I never entered her presence 
without an awe falling upon mie, checking my 
usual audacity, and almost chaining me in silences 
The words I would have uttered died upon my 
tongue; and I trembled before the being I adored. 
I could no longer conceal it from myself: I loved 
Beatrice; loved her with the ardor of a warm 
‘and generous heart; and loved hertoo in all the 
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holiness of a first passion. I believe that that 
early affection, re-awkening as it did my purer, 
better nature, was the instrument of my salva- 
tion. I resolved, from that moment, to be no 
longer as I had been. 

‘‘From the day I saw Beatrice, therefore, I 
was an altered being. Inher pr I d 
to breathe a holier atmosphere—and when away 
that innocent smile attended me like a guardian 
angel. We met daily, and at first freely. But 
after awhile an embarrassment came over Bea- 
trice which puzzled and confounded me. I saw 
my danger, I feared that my sentiments might 
not be reciprocated, yet, like the poor wretch in 
the magic circle, I could not break away from 
her presence. Meanwhile the winter passed. 
Our acquaintance was ripening into intimacy, 
and I was blinding my eyes daily more and 
more, when Mr. Vernon announced his deter- 
mination to return to America in a ship then in 
port. It fell upon me like a thunderbolt. I was 
startled from my dream. Beatrice was soon to 
depart, and I might, perhaps, see her no more, 
or only as the bride of another. -This thought 
was madness; yet I trembled to speak out. I 
was in an agony of doubt. Beatrice too seemed 
lately rather to shun my presence; her eye was 
ever longest in detecting, and her voice the last 
in welcoming me. There were other things in 
her conduct that puzzled me: but it was all be- 
cause I could not understand her exquisite deli- 
cacy. The fear that a premature declaration 
might ruin all withheld me; while I dreaded 
that absence should be even more injurious to 
my hopes. In these circumstances, tortured by 
doubts, uncertain how to act, with a mind little 
short of phrenzied, I determined to leave every 
thing to chance, waited with beating heart some 
favorite opportunity, and at last saw Beatrice 
depart without daring to breathe my love. As 
she waved her handkerchief for an adieu, I 
seemed to awake ag from adream, Had I been 
able to speak to her that moment, I would have 
ventured all in one burning avowal of my love. 
But she was gone. We might never meet again. 
Overcome by my feelings, I leaned my head upon 
my hand, and wept like a very child. What boys 
does not love make of us! 

“In a few days afterward we put to sea to 
resume our station. But I was a changed being. 
I strove to be gay :—I found it impossible. My 
companions rallied me, but none knew my secret. 
The old commodore, however, who was a father 
to us all, had been a close friend of Mr. Vernon, 
had met me daily at his house, and suspected, I 
once or twice thought, my feelings. If so he 
maintained an inviolable secrecy. 

“We had been out but a few days when, one 








morning, amid the dim haze on the eastern 
horizon which the rising sun had not yet dis- 
sipated, the delicate tracery of a ship was 
seen ‘with its thousand cob-web robes, faintly 
marked upon the fast reddening background. 
She seemed to be either an American or Eng- 
lish vessel, of an exquisite rig, and running 
free before the wind. As we drew nearer she 


presented a beautiful spectacle. The delicacy” 


of her hamper; the fine undulating lines of her 
hull; the gracefulness with which occasionally 
she bowed toward us; and above all the deep, 
glowing tints of the morning sky, as the sun 
rolled majestically upward from the horizon, 
bursting from the clouds that environed him, 
and shooting his golden light flickering along 
the billows, formed a scene such as I had rarely 
witnessed. For an instant I gazed on in silent 
delight; but at this moment we came suddenly 
by the wind, and I noticed with surprise that 
the stranger was not unaccompanied, but that a 
long, felucca-looking vessel, was sticking close 
under her quarter, in such a position as to have 
been hitherto.effectually concealed from us. The 
low, rakish appearance of her companion, and 
the instant change in the course of the stranger 
which followed our own, awoke my suspicions 
at once. I turned to the first lieutenant at the 
very moment the look-out hailed, 

*¢ A sail on the quarter of the stranger.’ 

**¢Was she in company?’ shouted the officer; 
for by this time, the munceuvre of the stranger 
had again hidden the felucca on her opposite 
quarter. 

**¢She seemed like a tender, sir—’ 

**¢Did you see her, Mr. Drew?’ he said, per- 
ceiving my anxiety to speak. 

¢Yes, sir—and I think her a corsair.’ 

Indeed !—and you’re right,’ said he, adopt- 
ing my suspicion, and then lifting his voice he 
shouted energetically, ‘ boatswain, pipe all hands 
to crowd sail after the stranger.’ 

“In a few minutes every rag of canvass was 
bellying in the wind, and we'were approaching 
the suspicious stranger with a velocity that made 
us hope we should soon overtake her, In this, 
however, we were disappointed. No sooner did 
she perceive our intentions, than throwing off 
all disguise, she went away dead before us, 
crowding on every rag of canvass to the trucks; 
while the felucca on her thither quarter, hauling 
up between us and her consort, daringly fired a 
gun swe set our ensign, and run up in defiance 
the Batbary flag. The insult roused every man 
on board, until nothing was heard but wishes to 
overtake the pirates. The consciousness, more- 
over, that the stranger was her prize; that in.all 


likelihood she was an American; and’ that her — 
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whole crew would be condemned to the worst of 
slaveries, inflamed us with the most enthusiastic 
desire to avenge their wrongs, and chastise the 
arrogant Algerine. The men gathered forward 
in groups, scrutinizing the foe, or conversing 
with eager gestures; while many a compressed 
lip, and muttered execration, told of the indig- 
nation burning in their bosoms. 

*‘Our noble ship appeared to partake of their 
honest warmth, dashing along as gallantly as a 
courser to the death. In less than helf an hour 
we had gained so much upon the felucca, that a 
shot from our bow gun brought her huge lateen 
sail:to the deck; and availing ourselves of our 
good fortune, we came up hand over hand, 
poured in a broadside amid deafening huzzas, 
and rounding across her bows, swept her decks 
with a storm of grape, that left scarcely a man 
alive at his station. Still, however, she kept 
her ensign doggedly flying. It was only when 
we had riddled her sides with another discharge, 
and she was obviously sinking, that her com- 
mander consented to haul down his flag. How 
was I. astonished when I mounted her deck as 
boarding officer; to see in advance of the pirates, 
hastily released, to officiate as interpreter, the 
gentlemanly captain of the. ship in which Bea- 
trice had sailed. The truth flashed like light- 
ning upon me.. Good God! and was she in the 
hands of lawless pirates. I shuddered at the 
thought: a sickness came over me; I reeled, 
would have fallen, and staggered against the 
mast; but momentarily recovering myself, I 
rapidly interrogated the captain, learned to my 
horror that Beatrice and her family were in the 
other vessel, and turning my eyes in that direc- 
tion found, that in our eagerness to overhaul the 
felucca, we had totally neglected the captured 
ship, so that, taking advantage of our careless- 
ness, she had edged up to windward, and was 
already at an almost hopeless distance. Years 
have passed sincé then; but the emotions of that 
moment are sttll fresh in my memory. A de- 
spair, bordering on madness, took possession of 
me, giving a vigor and energy to my faculties, 
they had never felt before. I saw all depended 
on haste, and aware that the felucca was already 
sinking, instantly hurried our prisoners out of 
her, sprang into my boat, pulled wildly back to 
the frigate, rushed up to the commodore, and 
without pausing to breathe, informed him of 
what I had heard, concluding, by invoking him 
for the love of God, to rescue our countrymen. 
But the gray haired veteran needed.no incentive. 
Snatching the trumpet in his hand, he thundered 
out, before my appeal had been half finished, 


**¢- All hands make sail—quarter master, up. 


with her.’ 
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*** Ay, ay, sir;’ growled the old sea-dog, as the 
gallant frigate danced to windward. 

‘He paused awhile, and then demanded, 

**¢ What does she make ?? 

*<< Twelve knots, sir!? 

**¢ A point more, quarter master !? 

s6¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

*¢* We are nearing her now, I think ?”? 

“¢¢ Rapidly, sir.’ ; 

«¢Then keep her to it—and now, gentlemen, 
make up your minds for warm work. Awayup 
here; where that haze hangs on the horizon, is 
the coast of Africa; and I know enough of these 
rascals to predict, that unless we overtake them 
before they reach it, they will fly to their boats, 
carry off their booty and prisoners, blow up their 
prize, and plunge our fellow countrymen intoa 
lingering slavery.’ And as he spoke, turning 
momentarily away, he took his solitary station 
on the weather quarter. - 

‘ The prediction of the aged commodore doubly 
inflamed our impatience. Not a man on board 
but, in the progress of the chase, became wrought 
up to the highest pitch of excitement; and before 
the pursuit had been continued an hour, officers, 
landsmen, and weather-stained veterans vied 
with each other in the intensity of their feelings, 
It was still uncertain whether we should over- 
take the chase before she reached the coast; for 
though our velocity was almost incredible, it but 
little exceeded that of our opponent. She was 
beside already dangerously near to the land, and 
before we could hope to board her would be 
ashore. What were my feelings during these 
moments of suspense? Words cannot describe, 
nor imagination picture them. Hope and fear 
alternated rapidly in my bosom,—a thousand 
dreadful surmises followed each other in terrible 
succession. Now I trembled lest our approach 
should inflame the captors into desperation, and 
she, I loved so deeply, become the victim of their 
rage—and now I shuddereéd,as I saw how slowly 
we gained upon them, and that in all human pro- 
bability, it would be in vain to hope for a rescue 
These conflicting emotions, lacerating my bosom 
with anguish, presented a hopeless prospect upon 
either hand. But we were now approaching 
within range of shot, and at once a brisk, and 
well-aimed fire was opened upon the chase. My 
own feelings seemed to have taken possession 
of the crew; and not a shot but was sent with 
the precision of a rifie-ball. They burned # 
release their countrymen from a bondage worse 
than doath. They knew that all depended upon 
disabling the foe; and as they grew warmer 
in their work, the balls told with unerring cel 
tainty, splintering a spar, or perforating a. sail 
at every discharge. Still, however, nothing of 
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consequence had been shot away; but after 
some fifteen minutes firing a wild huzza rung 
through the frigate as the main-topmast of the 
chase went crackling over the side, bearing with 
it the royal, sky-sail, and a web of hamper, that 
clinging to the other rigging, dragged a wreck 
beside her, and brought her at once sharp around 
with her stern at right-angles to our broadside. 

‘Pour it in, my lads—we have her now— 
rake her fore and aft,’? shouted the commodore, 
on the instant springing on a gun to reconnoitre 
the chase. Our brave fellows needed no incen- 
tive. From stern to bow, along the whole deck, 
the fiery torrent burst forth, making the old hull 
shiver to her kelson; and when the thick smoke 
had curled away, we saw the ill-fated chase with 
nothing standing but a fragment of her foremast, 
rolling a wreck upon the waters. Yet, her ob- 
stinate captors, though their ensign had been 
shot away, hoisted another on a temporary staff, 
defying us to the last. 

“The commodore, fearing the pirates would 
blow themselves up.if the frigate approached 
nearer, ordered her hove-to, and said, 

**Now, gentlemen, the time has come for 
warm work. Much as I wish, if possible, to 
rescue our fellow countrymen, a proper regard 
to the lives of my crew will not sanction a 
nearer approach of this frigate. We must at- 
tack with boats, and by volunteers.’ 

*‘It took but a moment to obtain our volun- 
teers, the boats were manned with inconceivea- 
ble rapidity, we pushed from the frigate’s side 
amid a roar of cheers, and, while an utter silence 
was maintained, our gallant crews bent to their 
oars,and we were urged through the water with 
the velocity of a falcon. The few moments of 
deep suspense, ensuing before we reached the 
chase, were spent.in a hasty observation of our 
relative positions. 

The dismantled ship was lying nearly broad- 
side on the shore, and not more than a mile and 
a half from the coast. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards from the land a ledge of rocks ran 
parallel with the continent, serving as a wall for 
the breakers to shiver upon, and affording a se- 
cure retreat within from their power. The land 
behind was unusually bold, rising into high, un- 
dulating, craggy bluffs. It seemed, however, 
totally deserted ; without either houses, or other 
signs of inhabitants; and presenting all the wild 
and savage grandeur of an African coast. The 
whole scene around was animating in a high de- 
gree. Behind, to the left, the frigate was falling 
off again before the wind, her tall masts, fine 
tracery, and exquisitely moulded hull, showing 
gallantly against the morning sun. A few rods 
ahead the other boat was speeding swiftly along, 
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rising on the seas with a graceful, gentle fie 

—while still further in the van, the shapeless 
wreck, rolled heavily about, her ensign stream- 
ing from the stern, but without a single being 
visible on board, or any sign that her late con- 
querors remained to await our attack. This 
utter desertion boded no good to us, and would 
at any other time have cooled our ardor. But 
when I reflected upon the danger to which Bea- 
trice was exposed—when I remembered that 
even now she might be calling vainly for help 
from the, insults of some brutal barbarian, I 
clutched my sword, and prayed fervently that I 
might not be too late. Suddenly, however, I 
heard a piercing shriek—it was a voice that 
even, in its agony I knew—and starting wildly 
up in the stern-sheets, I beheld a sight, which 
for a moment crushed all hope in my bosom. 

‘*We were yet some distance from the dis- 
mantled ship, when its conquerors foresaw that 
if we reached them, our overpowering numbers 
would put an end to all successful resistance. 
Their only hope, therefore, was in flight—they 
could yet ensure a fair start—the shore was little 
more than a mile and a half distant—desperation 
would add sinews to their arms—and at least they 
would possess nearly as many advantages for a 
combat, as if they should remain on board. By 
this means too, they could secure the richest of 
their booty. But though unwilling to incom- 
mode themselves with prisoners, the extreme 
loveliness of Beatrice, made her a prize too 
valuable to be lost—and her wild, heart-broken 
shrieks, as they tore her from her parents, were 
the sounds which had arrested my attention. 

‘¢T shouted to the lieutenant what I beheld, and 
scarcely waiting for his expected order, dashed 
around the stern of the deserted wreck, at the 
same instant that he shot swiftly across her bow. 

**¢Qh! my child—my child—for the love of 
heaven save my child,’ shrieked the agonized 
mother as we whirled past the quarter. 

*¢¢ Quicker—quicker,’ I shouted, rising and 
cheering on my men, ‘a purse of gold if you 
overtake the fugitives—give way—give way.’ 

*¢ And they did give way. I have seen men 
pulling for their lives from a battery, when the 
iron tempest fell around them like hail, but I 
never saw men pull asthatcrew. Eager.as they 
were to behold their foe, they never even looked 
around, but steadily gazing astern, bent to their 
task, and drove us on like a hurricane. We 
were already, despite the exertions of the fugi- 
tives, rapidly approaching them, and their only 
hope was in reaching a narrow inlet almost 
dead ahead, that opening between the rocks 
which guarded the coast, afforded them the 
chance of a defensive position, To trust to 
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‘ber a wild huzza, a momentary flashing of fire 


my companions would be useless, for we had 
left them some rods behind on the other quar- 
ter of the boat; and their utmost exertions 
would not be able to bring them up in time 
for the struggle. It was much the larger boat, 
hence my force was greatly inferior to that of 
our enemy—but I did not hesitate a moment. 
I felt I was myself a match in my present 
State of wild excitement, for any three of the 
barbarians. Not a moment was to be lost. 
Dreading lest we should open a fire of mus- 
ketry upon them, the fellow in the stern-sheets 
of the fugitives had placed the insensible form 
of Beatrice in such a way as almost completely 
to shield himself and his crew. They were 
within a few strokes of the inlet—if they gained 
it they could defend it against ten times our 
number—a desperate effort was to be made or 
all would be in vain. Seizing a loaded musket, 
I pointed it toward the Turk at the bow oar, 
but my purpose was anticipated by the wretch 
behind, and I saw I could not fire without being 
the murderer of Beatrice. I took it from my 
shoulder with a half muttered execration. A 
desperation came over me: her death seemed 
inevitable on either hand: I resolved to venture } 
all upon the cast. Again, I lifted my musket: 
again I dropped it in despair. A taunting shout 
broke from the villain, for the bow was already 
within a few fathoms of the inlet, shooting like 
an arrow direetly toward its mouth. I paused 
no longer, but raising my piece, aimed directly 
at the wretch himself. Self-preservation threw 
him an instant off his guard, and gave-me the 
opportunity for which I had so ardently wished. 
The head of the foremost Turk was for an in- 
stant exposed. In that moment I was as cool, 
aye! cooler than Iam now. My hand was like 
iron, as rapidly changing the direction of my 
piece I glanced along its glittering tube. I 
pulled the trigger, and the bow-oarsman fell 
dead across the thwart. In the same instant 
the boat, losing his aid, fell off a little, missed 
the inlet, jammed in the rocks, and I remem- 





arms, a crossing of blades in deadly strife, a 
fierce, wild struggle above the body of Bea- 
trice, and a thrill of almost delirious joy, as the 
last fugitive leaped into the water, and I clasped 
the cold, inanimate, but yet breathing girl to my 
gem God knows! how grateful I was that 
had come in time. A life time shall never 
‘efface that moment from my memory. 
* The ardor of our men, however, had carried 
them along the rocks in pursuit of the enemy, 
and for a moment I fourid myself alone with 
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gazed inte my face with a look, oh! how tender 
and grateful. A gleam of hope shot through my 
mind. I could refrain no longer. The pent-up 
emotions of my heart broke from all control, and 
a torrent of wild, incoherent words rushed forth, 
She made me no answer, but her fair head rested 
heavily upon my bosom. I pressed her hand: 


she did not withdraw it. It was scarcely mo- © 


ment, and yet how delicious! Years were com- 
pressed into that instant: it contained the bliss 
of an existence. As she lay upon my breast, I 
impressed my first kiss upon her brow. She 
lifted her eyes chidingly to mine, but uttered 
no reproof, I felt from that moment that Bea- 
trice was mine. 

“‘T have nearly done. We returned to the 
wreck, took off the family of Beatrice, and re- 
gained the frigate. The ship was inspected, 
found to be little hulled, jury masts were rigged 
out, and she was carried into port with us to 
refit.. As for the Algerines, you may guess how 
they were treated! 

“The night after we landed F enjoyed an in- 
terview alone with Beatrice; and won: again 
from the blushing girl, a confession of her love. 
It was a happy‘moment. She acknowledged— 
sweet angel!—that she had loved me all along 
—but that my conduct had deceived her into 
the belief it was unrequited. She resolved at 
once to conquer it, and avoided my presence a3 
much as possible. Still, at times, she fancied 
she might be mistaken; and for a few days 
before they sailed, my conduct seemed to prove 
it. But then my silence—and cold, formal part- 
ing! 

* Beatrice returned to America, whither I 
followed her at the end of our cruize, and 
enjoyed the happiest of days in calling her my 
bride. But I forget how I am talking; you 
would not have thought I was such an ardent 

lover, would you?” 


ON MY COUSIN’S DEATH. 
BY M. SHIVELEY. 


TueEre’s a doleful sound in the roaring wind, 
© Which sweeps thro’ the leafless trees; 

And a sadd’ning thought comes to my mind, 
As I list to the wailing breeze. 

Tis a thought of the lovely things that fade, 
And die when we prize them most; 

*T is a thought of one that is now with the dead, 
A thought of the “loved and lost.2 

But I will not mourn, tho’ the lonely tomb 
Lies cold on her brow so bright: 





Beatrice. She opened her eyes, and perceiving 
who it was that had preserved her, timidly 





For her soul is now where the angels bloom, 


In their robes of spotless white. in 
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“ANNE BOLEYN. 


BY MRS. ANN Ss. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Anp now she was alone, the sweet, way- 
ward Anne Boleyn—left to nurish her fancies 
and her love in the beautiful wilds that sur- 
rounded her father’s castle in Kent. It wasa 
contrast calculated to wear upon a heart restive 
and passionate as hers, this deep solitude, this 
still, uneventful country life compared thus ab- 
ruptly with the bustle, glitter, and flatteries. of 
Henry’s court. At first this was not so. Her 
heart was full of Percy, full of confidence in his 
love, and in his strength of character. And she 
had a friend at court, the most powerful, the 
most kind. Had not Catharine herself promised 
that her union with Percy should yet take place, 
and with the king’s consent? Catharine never 
broke her word. 

So Anne Boleyn was. not unhappy in her 
banishment. The country was very beautiful, 
for it was in the sweet prime of summer, and 
a genial season had given unusual luxuriance 
and depth of color to the scenery around Heyer 
Castle, and this gratified her poetical imagina- 
tion more deeply than the false magnificence of 
Her warm 


all Henry’s court had ever done. 
heart was cast into pleasant shadow, as it were, 
by the love that filled it, and all the sweet things 
of nature tranquilized and gave earnestness to 
a passion that had hitherto been nourished too 


much upon excitement. There existed compa- 
ratively but few books in those days, and though 
Anne’s taste and genius led her to solitary pur- 
suits almost unknown to the age, she neglected 
even the fine volumes that were in her posses- 
sion, She loved to wander off into the beautiful 
solitudeand think. The soft stream that gurgled 
and sung with the pebbles in its bed, the wild 
flowers bathing in its clear wave—the hazle 
bushes bending with green nuts, and the tall 
trees over head were as books of poetry to her. 


For three weeks she led a life of pure and deli- ; 


cious reverie. She lived in the woods, and fed 
upon the delicate fancies of her own glowing 
heart. Her very thoughts were poetry—her life 
acalm, holy dream. Her soul was tranquilized 
by the deep affections that had started up and 
flourished there like blossoms in a rich soil; the 
very intensity of her love for Percy rendered 
her secure. The idea that all these sweet well 
springsjef hope could be broken up seemed so 
tetri at she could not even for an instant 
encourage the thought to enter her mind. The 
doubt that Percy could be induced to give her 
up—that never entered her imagination. She 
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knew that he loved her, and was not that 
enough! 

Ah, how true and beautiful were these lovely 
manifestations of Anne Boleyn’s nature at this 
time, She had no ambition—the creature so am- 
bitious afterward. She never thought of Percy’s 
fortune, or of his rank, it was above hers, and 
yet she cared nothing about the matter. But 
she thought of him day and night, she wondered 
where he was, if he ever doubted her faith, and 
how she would smile at the absurdity of such 
fancies—if he thought of her in that hot-bed 
court—that “cloth ef God’s atmosphere’’—as 
she thought of him in the cool woods, while the 
soft leaves seemed whispering his name over 
head. And so, for three weeks, Anne Boleyn 
lived in a beautiful dream. _ They were the hap- 
piest three weeks of her life. After that her 
sister-in-law came down to Hever Castle. It 
seemed as if a serpent had crept into the bed of 
roses on which the young enthusiast had been 
sleeping so sweetly; from that time Anne be-— 
come restless. Why had Percy remained away 
from her so long? He was at court free to go 
or come, so that sister-in-law said. 

And what had Eleanor, the bride, been doing 
while Anne enjoyed. her tranquil life at Hever 
Castle? Why had she left her husband to join 
his sister in that calm solitude ?—was she too 
in love with nature? Did she come down to 
indulge in soft reveries of the m@mato whom she 
had just given herself? Alas—alas, the serpent 
when the trailed his slimy and glittering coils 
through the flowers of paradise, came with an 
object more pure than that for which this bride 
—so beautiful and so vile yet was laboring. 

Already had this fair young wife struck a pang 
to the heart of her noble husband—already had 
her name been whispered in the court With 
meaning smiles and expressive glances—those 
things that fall upon female reputation, like 
mildew upon a flower, staining it forever, and 
yet no one can tell whence or how the blight 
comes! Eleanor had been seen much with the 
king after her marriage. Twice she was de- 


tected coming from his closet stealthily,.and . 


if fearful of being observed. They had ridden 
away fromthe hunt in company more than once, 
and the courtiers found them sitting on their 
horses beneath some spreading oak in deep con- 
versation. At one time, the monarch and the 
bride lingered together in this position a whole 
hour. A huntsman stationed in a thicket near 
by, in order to turn the stagywatched them all 
the time. There was nothing of gallantry in 
Henry’s manner, nothing of coquetry in hers— 
they conversed together earnestly, and as persons 
absorbed in nc common object. 
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All these things gave rise to scandal in the 
court: such scandal as smiles and shrugs can 
put in circulation. The young husband at 
length become aware of the effects of this sin- 
gular intimacy between his bride and the king. 
The result was that she went down to Hever 
Castle by his desire, the very course she had 
intended to pursue. His duties at court must 
be performed, and so the two young women 
were left together. Alone, except the house- 
hold, for Sir Thomas Boleyn had been detained 
in London. 

On the third day after Eleanor’s arrival, the 
two young ladies had sauntered out together, 
taking a wooded path that led to a hamlet some 
half mile distant from the castle. 

Eleanor had proposed to go forth, for it was 
near the sunset hour. The summer air was balmy 
with fragrance. The light summer clouds that 
had been floating over the sky all that calm day, 
were now taking a soft rose tinge, while their 
edges toward the west gleamed with pale gold. 
That mellow, purplish haze that deepens with 
the sun’s decline, was already setting among 
the giant trees, and the wild flowers seemed 
falling to sleep in the turf over which they trod. 
It was a still, beautiful héur, but Anne Boleyn 


came forth to enjoy it with a reluctant and lan- 
guid step. The few last days had found her 


dispirited and anxious. Eleanor had talked of 
Percy, of his position with the king, of the vio- 
lent opposition to their union made both by the 
cardinal and Percy’s father, the old Earl of 
Northumberland. 
, These topics, the doubts of her lover’s con- 
stancy so repeatedly expressed by her sister-in- 
iw, had their effect upon Anne’s spirits. Percy 
oierer written a line to her. She had only 
heard of him indirectly since her removal from 
_ court. These reflections rendered the hitherto 
confiding girl miserable. Her high spirit bowed 
with resentment against those who sought to 
sepa her from her lover. She had not yet 
~ beg te dat him, but that pang was now to 
tindle the fervor of her spirit. 

They were walking together, as I have said, 
in the soft twilight. Eleanor had twined her 
‘arm arotnd Anne’s waist, and the silken folds 
of their robes, crimson and blue, contrasted 

ly together as they swept the thick turf. 

*s cheek was pale, and her step languid. 

Her Spirits, naturally so fresh and sparkling, 

wefe terribly depressed, and she looked around 
upon the beautiful scenery with a heavy eye. 

Eleanor was pale also; but hers was not the 
dull, heavy oppression of protracted care, cast- 
ing a pallor upon the countenance. It 
whiteness that keen excitement gives the 
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while it kindles the eye and expands the fore- 
head. She evidently strove to conquer the emo- 
tion that must have manifested itself to any one 
not pre-occupied with her own thoughts like the 
anxious young creature, around whose aching 
heart her arm was circling. 

‘Let not what I said this morning depress 
you thus, sweet sister,” said the wily young 
creature, after casting a sharp glance over the 
scenery, and especially toward a hill at their 
left, around which a high road crept down toa 
wilderness of oaks which they were approach- 
ing. ‘It is true Lord Shrewsbury has brought 
his heiress to court, and Percy is often seen 
there in her company, but this may be only to 
temporize.”’ 

**Percy would mot temporize: he is not one 
to use subterfuge!” cried Anne, and there was 
keen anguish in her voice. ‘He will take no 
half measures, but will act either right or wrong 
fearlessly.” 

‘Then, perchance,” said Eleanor, “he has 
yielded to the commands of the king, for surely 
I saw him not a week since in close conversa- 
tion with the Lady Mary Talbot.” 

** And he has not written to me since I left 
the court!”? said the poor girl inly—and tears 
started to her eyes, but she would not allow 
any one, even a sister, to witness her humilia- 
tion, for such Percy’s conduct seemed to her 
sensitive heart. Conquering the bitter emotions 
that were almost choking her, she said with ap- 
parent calmness—“ this all may be, but until 
Percy tells me with his own lips that he has 
proved traitor to the faith pledged to me—how 
solemnly you can hardly guess—Eleanor until 
his lips seal the treason of his heart, I will be- 
lieve no ill of him.” 

Not,” said Eleanor, pausing as if reluctant 
to utter the painful truth that lingered on her 
lips—“not if he had danced with the Lady 
Mary—hunted with his hand upon her bridle 
rein—visited her father’s mansion every day. 
Would not the certainty of acts like these shake 
your faith in his constancy ?” 

* And who asserts that these things are 
true ?”?-cried the tortured girl, flinging off her 
companion’s arm, and turning upon her like 
a gazelle when the arrow pierces it. “Who 
dares to say this of Henry Percy?” 

* Nay, if you look at me thus,”’ said Eleanor, 
“T have no more to say; the bearer of unplea- 
sant news is sure to be reviled, as if anger could 
change the truth.” 

“ Sister—sister, is this true?” cried Anne, in 
a tone of agony that made the person thus inter- 
rogated turn paile, for Anne laid her trembling _ 
hand on each shoulder, and pushing Eleanor @ 
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pace from her, looked keenly in her face, though 
tears were in her own eyes, trembling there like 
water among the fires of a diamond. ‘Is this 
true? Did you, with your own eyes, see Henry 
Percy—my Henry, thus associated with Lord 
Shrewsbury’s heiress ?”? 

Cool, crafty, false as Eleanor was, she could 
not brave the searching question of those dark 
eyes, for intense feeling had turned them black 
as midnight. In spite of her efforts to appear 
unconcerned a dusky red settled around her own 
eyes—the lids dropped over them, and they sunk 
abashed to the earth, but it was only her eye that 
quailed. The false lip was true to the base heart. 

“I did see him with my own eyes, thus asso- 
ciated with Lord Shrewsbury’s heiress !”’ she said 
in a voice that was intended to express wounded 
feeling. - : 

An instant Anne stood with her hands pressed 
upon those shrinking shoulders, for the traitoress 
could not choose but recoil as the falsehood left 
her heart. At first her hands trembled, then they 
become firm and fell downward. 

*T do not believe it,’’ was the low and steady 
words that fell from Anne Boleyn’s lips, and 
without another word she passed on, leaving 
Eleanor petrified and astounded. For the mo- 
ment her self-possession was utterly gone. 


_ Anne had moved forward several yards before 
Eleanor could compose herself enough to decide 


how to act. Then she moved quickly forward 
again, stole her arm around Anne’s waist, and 
said in the sweetest and most natural accents of 
wounded affection. 

“You are excited, Anne: unhappiness and 
suspense have fretted your temper, or you 
would not wound the sister that loves you so 
with such harsh unbelief !’? 

Tam unhappy—suspicious, miserable,” cried 
Anne, bursting into a passion of tears. ‘‘ The 
sweet lady of heaven only knows how misera- 
ble !”? P ' 

She looked up—started, dashed the tears from 
her eyes, and uttered a shriek that-was almost 
ashout. She had seen a horseman coming over 
the opposite hill. She knew him in an instant. 
It was Lord Henry Percy. Hence the ery of wild 
joy that broke from her heart. 

And now the poor girl grew faint. Her limbs 
shook, and Eleanor felt the heart against her 
own beating like a young eagle frightened in its 
nest. 

‘* He is come—he is here, Eleanor, to gainsay 
that which you have told me!’ she cried, while 
her wetcheek grew bright, and hef’eyes sparkled. 
“Here is here—is not that enough ?” 

Eleanor was pale as marble. The sight of 
Lord Percy seemed to have frightened away her 
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faculties. She allowed Anne to escape from 
her arm like a bird taking wing, and saw her 
dart forward along the path they were pursuing, 
till she was lost in- the wood that stretched be- 
tween the place where she stood and the hill 
which the horseman was descending. 

‘*What can I do? If they meet before he 
comes all is lost,”? she cried, growing more and 
more excited as the horseman seemed to hasten 
his speed. That instant she saw another horse- 
man lower down the hill, and just entering the 
skirts of the wood; a bend-of the road had con- 
cealed him till then. The purple twilight was 
gathering thick around the traveller, but Eleanor 
knew him well. The color flew back to her face, 
and she laughed. 

‘He is here—he is ahead—they will meet 
first,?? she exclaimed unconsciously quite aloud. 
“Chance has arranged it better than I could 
have done, still I must not trust to chance.’”’ 

Ascertaining the position of the horseman by 
another rapid glance, she mused an instant, and’ 
then struck into a neighboring path that led 
through the woods by a far shorter route than 
that which Anne had taken. 

Breathless with delight, and wild as a bird 
returning to the nest from which it has been 
frightened, Anne Boleyn pursued her course 
along the forest path’which intersected the high- 
way just where the woods grew thickest in the 
rich soil. A small rivulet wound along the foot 
of the hill, and crossed the highway in a little 
dell overhung by dense oaks, through which 
the sun never came, even in the warmest day. 
Before Anne approached this spot the twilight 
had deepened in the foliage till it seemed almost 
like night. But she heeded it not. The sound 
of an approaching hoof fall, the knowledge that 
every sound brought her nearer to the beloved 
one, filled her whole being. 

She had not reached the brooklet before a 
horseman emerged from the branches that over- 
hung his path. He saw her, touched-his horse 
with the spur, and it cleared the brook with a 
leap. A single bound brought him almost to 
her side. She saw him spring from the saddle. 
He was coming toward her. Slie had faltered _ 
a moment, but now her heart was full, her eyes 
dim with happy tears. She sprang forward and 
was clasped to his bosom. 

Why was it that a thrill almost of disgust shot 
through the frame of that young creature?. There 
was no word, no breath to cause it. But she was 
scarcely folded to the bosom on which ‘she had 
cast herself when she struggled with a cold 
shudder to free herself from the arms that only 
sought to restrain her when she attempted to 
withdraw her form from their embrace. 
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But she was like a child in those strong arms. **You thought, you supposed,” said Henry, 
They girded her closer and closer, and a burning } regarding her with one of those stern looks that 
kiss was pressed upon her face. make a blue eye in its anger so fiercely expres- 

Those were not Percy’slips. They had never } sive. 
met her brow with a touch so rude. Awed by *‘ Fair mistress, if it was not Henry Tudor 
respect, and rendered timid by the purity of true } whom you came from Hever Castle to welcome 
love, his lips had ever touched the snow of her } —and whom you greeted with a warmth and 
forehead gently as the wind when it ruffles a } kindness that made him forgetful of all cold 
water lily. She shrieked in absolute terror as } forms of ceremony—if it was not the king to 
that kiss fell upon her forehead, but her cry } whom Mistress Anne rendered up her sweet 
was smothered amid the lace and jewels of a } lips——* 
strange bosom, and a voice that was not Percy’s **No—no, I did not—I did not,” cried the 
attempted to soothe her. distressed young creature, interrupting him in 

The sound of that voice gave an agony of } an agony of bitter shame. ‘* Have mercy upon 
strength to the young girl. She broke from ; me—be generous, great king—I am humbled 
him and staggered back, thrusting out her small } to the dust by what has passed—let me return 
shivering hands to keep him away. She trem- } home—lI am ill—very ill !”? 
bled from head to foot, and her face was pale Anne sunk upon her knees, for she had no 
with affright, save one spot of burning red that } power to stand: her forehead was almost bowed 
glowed near the soft temple. to the turf, and she drooped more and more for- 

The king!—the king!’ was all her bewil- } ward, as if about to faint. 
dered lips could utter. But the jealous spirit of King Henry was 

Her voice of dismay so absolute, and the look } aroused. Her great distress only served to in- 
of terror with which she shrunk back pace after } flame it. 
pace as he advanced, threw even the bluff King “Can it be—was it the stripling Harry Perey 
Henry into confusion. He stood irresolute. for whom a greeting so much warmer than his 

“Nay, sweetheart, this coldness, this repulse } king might hope for, was intended ?” he inquired 
after walking so far to meet a guest who should 3 sternly. ‘Speak, fair mistress, the king would 
not be unwelcome at Hever Castle seems a use- ; know if his orders are trifled with! Has Harry 
less caprice. I saw you coming. Such kind- } Percy been at Hever Castle?” 
ness gave me brighter hopes,” he said with a **No, on my life—on my honor, no!?? cried 
sort of awkward gallantry, for rough and pam- } Anne, lifting her head and speaking with pas- 
pered as he was, Henry could not flatter himself } sionate earnestness. 
that the young creature who stood trembling Henry saw that she spoke the truth, but his 
before him with that look of wild astonishment } jealous suspicions were not entirely dissipated: 
in her eyes, was acting a part. He saw that } her astonishment, her look of repugnance on re- 
her suprise, her repugnance was genuine, and } cognizing him, had been too natural for any self- 
it was this conviction that absorbed even his deception on his part. Pampered as his vanity 
audacious spirit. had been from the cradle, he could not delude 

‘My lord, my liege,” stammered the young } himself into a belief that a maiden so beautiful 
girl, casting a wild look around, as if hoping 3 and so proud~could have met him unexpected 
that some one would appear to shield her from } and unannounced as he came, with such mani- 
his presence. “I was taken by surprise—I ; festations of tenderness. She had certainly mis- 
thought—I expected—I—I——_”” taken him for some other person. But if this 

A burning blush, visible even in the dim light, } person were not the rival from whom his own 
spread over her face and bosom. She faltered, § power had separated her, who could it be? 

. covered her face with both hands, and seemed As these thoughts flashed through his mind, 
to shrink into half her size. How could she Henry stood before the trembling girl gazing 
explain her conduct ?—how acknowledge before § down upon her, his face changing every instant, * 
the haughty monarch, who had power to grind } now with jealous doubt, now with admiration % 
her to the earth for the least disobedience of his } of her beauty, for she had half risen, and with 
orders, that she had mistaken him for another? 3 one knee pressed upon the turf, remained mo- 
and that other the very man whom he had for- } tionless; her eyes drooping beneath their snowy 
bidden her to see or think of again. lids, and the crimson fading softly from her neck 

She stood before him cowering with shame, a } and forehead. It was too dark for Henry to see 
blush burning over her from head to foot, and $ all this, but every line of her lovely person was 
big tears flashing through her slender fringes to } replete with a grace so exquisite that the purple 
the earth. twilight only rendered it more enchanting, like 
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the atmosphere which some of the old masters 
fling around their female figures in a picture. 
She lifted her eyes at last, for his silence ter- 
rified her afresh. . 

Henry was a coarse man, material, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, both in mind and body, 
but intellect and a most perfect appreciation of 
the beautiful existed in his nature like blush 
roses buried in the unseemly and rank weeds of 
a garden. He could appreciate refinement in 
another, and the want of it was a fault not to 
be forgiven with him. Was it strange then 
that the expression of that violet eye, so full 
of shame, terror and supplication, should have 
softened even his rough heart. 

‘Rise! Mistress Anne,” he said, with a gen- 
tleness that rendered his voice—always rich and 
mellow—peculiarly encouraging. ‘ Rise, sweet 
lady: it is not for beauty like yours to grovel at 
Harry Tudor’s feet. There, that is right; shake 
off that pretty look of terror—though, efaith, it 
becomes you much.” 

She stood up, but would not take the hand 
which Henry extended to aid her in rising. He 
noticed this, and again his fiery nature would 
have broken forth, but her eyes were turned full 
upon him with a look of proud resentment, and 
once more he attempted to soothe her by gentle 


words that were more than half belied by an air 
of imperious command, that no effort of his could 
conceal or even subdue. rail 

“Have done with all this anger, sweetheart,”’ 
he said, taking her hand in spite of her evident 


reluctance. “The king’s lip honors where it 
touches.” Anne drew back with an indignant 
gesture; she was beginning to feel her strength 
and courage revive, her first impulse was to turn 
and flee along the path which led to the castle. 
Perhaps she might have done so notwithstanding 
the king had declared himself her guest, but as 
she turned to go he seized her hand and grasped 
it hard, at first in anger, then he pressed it to 
his lips, but without releasing his clasp upon the 
slender fingers. 

And now Anne Boleyn’s proud spirit rose 
high within her, she attempted to withdraw 
her hand, but finding that beyond her power, 
turned her large eyes full upon the monarch, 
who, presuming on his station, had thus dared 
to force unwelcome homage upon her. 

“My liege,~if it so please you, let go my poor 
hand,” she said with proud composure, in strong 
contrast with her previous demeanor. ** As my 
father’s guest, the monarch of England is wel- 
come to my father’s’ castle, but save in such 
courteous greeting as all strangers are entitled 
to, shall no man living retain Anne Boleyn’s 
hand. I pray you release me, mighty sir.” 





Even Henry’s air of lofty command was not 
more imposing than that of Anne Boleyn as she 
uttered these words. Still he did not yield to it, 
but stood gazing upon the spirited beauty of her 
face, enchanted even by the resentment that was 
directed against himself. He seemed to take a 
pleasure in kindling her warm and excitable 
nature, for instead of relinquishing her hand he 
pressed it again forcibly to his lips. 

She ceased to struggle, and turned her eyes 
full upon him. A smile of irrepressible scorn 
curled the coral beauty of her lip. 

“Ts it only to prove his strength upon a help- 
less maiden that the monarch of England visits 
Hever Castle?” she said. 

Henry dropped her hand, and a flash of shame 
deepened the ruddy color of his cheek. 

‘*Will it please your grace to move forward,” 
said Anne, looking coldly upon the hand that was 
crimson with the pressure.of his strong fingers. 
“My father is absent, but expected home every a 
moment !”? ; 

* And was it him—was it Sir Thomas you 
came forth to meet?” exclaimed the king. “I 
would give half my kingdom to think so!” 

Anne Boleyn was not perfect, spite of her 
proud bearing she was depressed by a keen 
sense of shame. Her impetuous feelings had 
hurried her into an act which she had no power 
to palliate or explain, above all persons to the 
king. She could not tell the truth without ex- 
citing his wrath against herself—that she could 
have endured—but against Percy, on whom it 
might fall even to the sacrifice of life. When 
Henry himself presented an excuse which pro- 
mised to redeem her wounded delicacy and her 
love at once, she scarcely paused to think, but 
answered in a low voice. 

“Great king, you have judged agright, I did 
expect my father—I—I a 

She paused, faltered, and could not go on,a 
pang of real self-degradation shot to her héart, 
and her face grew pale. The feelings that she 
endured were far too painful for blushes. The 
falsehood lay in her heart, not upon her cheek. 
To secure that stern monarch’s respect she had 
sacrificed her own—oh, how unmeasurable the 
difference! A possibility existed that the truth 
might have redeemed her with him. But where 
was the excuse that she could offer to her soul 
for the first falsehood written upon its pure sur- 
face ? 

Again King Henry attempted to take her 
hand; his bright eyes sparkled with pleasure, 
and his full lips were turbulent with smiles. 

Ts this true, gentle ‘sweetheart? Nay, we 
were-neither king nor gentleman to question it. 
St. George! but Sir Thomas shall have substan- 
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tial cause of thanks that his king has cheated 
him of the sweetest moment ever known to a 
monarch’s life. For the one moment in which 
that blushing face was on Harry Tudor’s bosom, 
beauteous Anne, your father shall be made a 
peer of the realm.” 

Anne shrunk back—had her falsehood borne 
this rich fruit already? She felt that it was 
entangling her in a thousand glittering links, 
which she would soon have no power to rend 
apart. She glanced at the king—his face was 
flushed and animated with pleasure, more ter- 
rible to her startled imagination than his blackest 
frown had been. 

*‘ Will it please your grace to proceed: the 
castle is yet half a mile distant, and night 
drawing on,”? 

Henry smiled, stepped to look to the rivulet 
where his horse was cropping the rich turf: he 
disentangled the bridle rein of polished leather, 
heavy with gold embossments, from beneath the 
animal’s hoofs, and throwing it over his arm, 
approached Anne again, His good humor was 


completely restored, and though Anne refused 
to take his disengaged arm, and walked gravely 
by his side, he exhibited no further manifestation 
of resentment, but strove with all his animated 
powers of pleasing—which few men possessed 
in greater perfection—to soothe and conciliate 


the proud beauty. 

They had just emerged from the wood, and 
were entering an avenue that led to the castle 
when Eleanor came suddenly upon them. Her 
demeanor was strangely excited, fire flashed in 
her dark eyes, and a disagreeable expression, 
partly triumphant, partly malicious, now and 
then shot across her pale features. Had Anne 
been less painfully occupied she would have 
noticed that Eleanor exhibited none of those 
signs of surprise or discomposure which the sud- 
den appearance of their kingly guest might rea- 
sonably have occasioned. She received Henry’s 
greeting with a sort of shy restraint—bent her 
knee as if to render the usual homage, and when 
he graciously reached forth a hand to prevent 
the act, she lifted her eyes to his with an ex- 
pression that must have placed Anne Boleyn on 
her guard had she been looking that way. 

But now that the first excitement of meeting 
the king was over, Anne began to suffer from a 
keen sense of disappointment. She had been so 
confident that the horseman upon the hill was 
Lord Percy, that even now, when the king was 
by her side, she could hardly convince herself 
of the truth, Occupied with these thoughts, 
she scarcely heeded what was passing between 
Henry and her sister-in-law, but walked. on 
silent and most unhappy. She had expected 
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Sir Thomas for several days, and her eyes were 
cast anxiously back more than once, in hopes 
that he might appear and relieve her from all 
the embarrassments that Henry’s sudden arrival 
had brought. Thus anxious and miserable, Anne 
Boleyn entered the castle with her monarch visi- 
tor. 

Since Eleanor’s marriage with the heir of Heyer 
Castle, she had taken upon herself much of the 
authority in Sir Thomas’ household hitherto ex- 
ercised by Anne Boleyn. Henry had expressed 
a desire to remain unknown during his visit, 
and it was by her arrangement that a repast, 
hastily prepared, but profuse with all the deli- 
cacies known at the castle, was served up late 
that evening in Anne’s bower-room. 

Anne had introduced a thousand graceful 
niceties, learned at the French court, into her 
father’s household, and it was a relief when 
she could make her arrangements for the re- 
past -intended for her royal guest an excuse 
for leaving him. Thus, without the slightest 
effort, Eleanor and the king had several hours 
of private conversation before the delicious little 
supper was served up. 

In everything Henry the Eighth was a sensua- 
list and an epicure, it did not, therefore, detract 
from his enjoyment when that monarch sunk 
into a large velvet chair usually occupied by 
Anne Boleyn, and took his place at a little 
table crowded with trays. of filagree silver, 
some brimming over with apricots and golden 
apples buried in wild flowers, others full of 
fresh nuts, all glowing richly among goblets of 
chased gold, fretted with jewels—tankards of 
the same precious metal, and the most beautiful 
silver plate, on which lay choice game of every 
description, exquisitely prepared, snow white 
bread, and that rare delicacy, a fresh sallad, 
scarcely known in England beyond the royal 
table. 

It would have been difficult for Henry to have 
separated the most refined feeling of his soul 
from some sensual desire. Notwithstanding the 
violent passion that had brought him to Hever 
Castle, his appetite was marvelously good. His 
eye brightened as the covers were removed, al- 
lowing the rich savor of the dishes to ascend- 
not too powerfully—to his dilating nostrils. His 
lips grew more and more crimson with every 
draught of wine, and he toyed with the mellow 
apricots as they lay in the basket at his elbow, 
pressing his large, white fingers on their crim- 
son cheeks, and sinking them deeper among the 
flowers long after his hunger had been satiated. 

All this time Anne sat by his side, now pale 
with anxiety, now flushed with confusion, for 
his expressions of admiration took a more bold 
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and ardent tone from the wine he had drank. 
Eleanor sat at her end of the table, busy with 
a plate of fruit, and seemingly quite unconscious 
of those expressions that brought the blood so 
hotly into Anne Boleyn’s cheek. After awhile 
she arose and glided from the room, bending her 
knee for an instant before the king, and mur- 
muring in a low voice that she would return 
instantly. Anne cast an imploring glance after 
her. The light was centered over the table, but 
the astonished girl fancied that a smile hung 
mockingly on those beautiful lips as Eleanor 
passed out. 

The moment they were alone, Henry wheeled 
his chair around and drew it close to the tapestry 
covered stool which Anne occupied. She had 
been growing paler and more anxious every 
moment, longing to follow her sister, but not 
daring to leave the king alone. She felt that 
Henry’s eyes were upon her, and taking some 
of the blossoms from a fruit tray, bent her face 
over them to avoid his look. When he half 
arose and drew his chair nearer she found it 
impossible to repress her feelings, but started up 
dropping the blossoms over Henry’s garments, 
and drew back into the recess of a window. 

** Why do you avoid me thus, sweet mistress ?”” 
said the king. ‘* Why withhold the courtesies to 
Henry Tudor which you would not grudge to the 
meanest guest at your father’s castle? Is it be- 
cause you see that which he has no longer the 
wish or power to conceal ?—that he loves you 
better than his life, his kingdom!—better than 
his own soul!?? 

“Noble king,”? said Anne, with more than the 
dignity of a queen, “‘are these words said in the 
excitement which wine lends? If so I will for- 
give them, though offered to a daughter under 
the shelter of her father’s roof. But I pray you 
degrade not your princely person by repeating 
them !”? 

* And wherefore not?” said Henry. ‘Is not 
the king’s love a subject’s glory? Why should 
Henry alone be deprived the privilege of admir- 
ing beauty, and adoring the sweet properties of 
mind which he finds here !”? 

** My lord I cannot listen to words like these 
—they wound—they humble me! An honorable 
name and a pure heart are all the dower I can 
ever bring a husband. I would rather die than 
lose them !”? 

“Nay, sweet Anne, reflect a little, and deal 
more gently with one who loves you so much 
that it would be his death to give up all hope,” 
cried the king, growing more and more auda- 
cious now that Anne’s proud and indignant air 
ia him that he was fully committed with 
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*‘Hope! mighty king! I do. not understand 
how you can retain a shadow of hope,”’ cried 
Anne, her beautiful form dilating, her eyes on 
fire, and her sweet lips proudly arched. “ Your 
wife I cannot be!—my own unworthiness of 
the high honor forbids it. You have a queen 
already !—to me, therefore, words of love are 
but shame and insult !”? 4 

“Think not so, sweet imp. The king’s love 
can neither bring insult or shame to its object. 
Nay, spite of this hot anger, 1 will not be re- 
pulsed.”’ 

* Sire,” said Anne Boleyn, drawing proudly 
toward the door—‘ you are my father’s guest, 
and I dare not say how cruel, how base all this 
seems to me. But once again I declare from 
the depths of my soul, these expressions of love 
are odious tome. I would rather perish at your 
feet than listen to them again ’”’’ 

*¢ Sweet tyrant—beautiful Anne, part not from 
me in this fierce anger !”? pleaded Henry, follow- 
ing the indignant young creature to the door, 
and laying his jeweled hand upon the latch to 
prevent her egress. ‘ Will nothing shake this 
proud resolution ?”? 

‘Nothing, great king—therefore I pray you 
let me pass.”’ 

*¢T can load your father with honors——” 

‘By loading his daughter with dishonor!’ 
cried Anne, interrupting him with a burst of 
irrepressible scorn. ‘Take your grace’s hand 
from the latch, I will pass through.” 

Henry drew his hand reluctantly from the 
latch, for the poor girl was trembling from 
head to foot with excitement, and he saw that 
nothing short of personal force could keep her 
in his presence another moment. 

Anne opened the door and went out, leaving 
the royal suitor in a most unenviable state of 
mortification and disappointment. Still he was 
not thoroughly displeased, for, though unprin- 
cipled himself, he possessed a keen sense even 
of moral beauty, and there was something in 
Anne Boleyn’s lofty scorn that excited a degree 
of respect for her character that deprived the 
repulse he had met of half its bitterness. 

During the few hours which Henry spent at 
Hever Castle the next day, Anne refused to ap- 
pear before him. He sent message after mes- 
sage by her sister-in-law. He wrote billets full 
of passionate entreaty, but all to no effect. She 
would not leave her chamber for a moment, and 
he rode from the castle about noon, baffled and 
angry, but more desperately in love than ever. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue Prospect ror 1847.—As this volume approaches 
its end, our fair readers will doubtless begin to be curious 
about that for 1847. We can assure them a more splen- 
did magazine has never been published, than the one 
we shall issue next year. The’ present number is, in 
part, an earnest of what we intend to do. We have 
in the engraver’s hands a large number of mezzotints, 
some equal and many superior to ‘‘ Ruth Gleaning.” 
We have also a story of the “Old Domiinion,” now 
being illustrated at great expense with superb mezzo- 
tint engravings : this will appear next year and will 
be itself trebly worth the subscription price! 

Tn this number we give a new riding-dress, just come 

_ Out: we shall always, in this way, keep our subscribers 
informed in advance. We shall, at due seasons, give 
children’s dresses also. The fashion department is one 
we have always had the supremacy in, enjoying ad- 
vantages not usual: we shall still keep that swpremacy 
at every cost! To the professional mantua-maker our 
monthly chit-chat of fashions is invaluable. 

Among other improvements shall be, a complete } 
floral dictionary, giving the language of flowers as ; 
used inthe East. A celebrated horticulturalist is also ; 
preparing a Horticultural Department for us, which ° 
will contain the habits of such plants as can be culti- § 





vated with success here, and directions for cultivating 
them. We shall continue publishing useful receipts 
whenever good new ones come to hand. 

Several ladies of taste have regretted to us that there ' 
was no collection of the fugitive gems of poetry which 
occasionally appear in the newspapers. We shall, 

«whenever we meet such hereafter, cull them out and ; 
when enough have been obtained, publish them under { 
the title of ““Waifs of Poetry.” This will be a new 


< 

3 

5 

treasure to lovers of good verse. | 
‘These are a part of our improvements for 1847. 

Others are not matured, but will be made manifest ° 


hereafter. The literary department will be improved, 
by obtaining every new author of merit: we already ; 
have on our list the best writers of domestic and his- ; 
torical tales. But we have one or two stories on hand } 
whose*appearance will make a sensation, especially } 
when illustrated by a series of mezzotints, as under our > 
new plan. 

Bap Servanrs.—The complaint against bad servants 
is so general in our large cities as scarcely to attract 
notice now a days. In many cases, there is no doubt, 
that the inefficiency of the mistress makes the servant 
bad. But we do not think this is the general rule. 
There is a false, but very common opinion prevalent 
that this mode of livelihood is disgraceful, and conse- 
quently few are willing to engage in it except those 
who cannot obtain employment otherwise. Now this 
is all wrong. No pursuit can be mean or vulgar which 
ishonest. Besides, if a better class of girls were in the 
habit of going out, mistresses would be more generous 
and sympathizing; for nothing is more true than that a 
bad servant makes a bad mistress, and vice versa. In 
England, where it is not considered disgraceful to be a 
servant, or in our agricultural districts where there is 
no shame attached to the word “help,” both the lady 
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of the house and the maid of all work perform the 
relative duties of their situation better than in ow 
large cities. 

The truth is that what few good girls are left, run 
danger of being spoiled by the example of the. bad 
ones. In this manner excellent servants are con- 
tinually rendered careless, or insolent, or both. In 
our large cities it takes but little time to persuade a 
“help” that she is imposed on and overworked, even 
where her mistress is really a good one; for it is the 
interest of bad servants to make all as bad as them- 
selves. Major Noah, in his Messenger, tells an ex 
cellent anecdote illustrative of this. It is so good that 
we copy it, in order to give it circulation in the right 
quarter. 

Recently a family advertised for a woman who could 
make herself generally useful; and among a number of 
applicants was an exceedingly prepossessing looking 
girl, neatly dressed, with a handsome open countenange 
and a ruddy complexion—a taking face, as we may call 


; it. The lady said— 


‘You are an English girl, I believe?” 

“Yes, ma’am—just arrived. Only been in pes | 
two days, have no acquaintance at all, and only wi 
to go to church Sunday afternoons.” 

“You have a r dation, I suppose?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am—a seven years’ character, and a re- 
commendation from our minister.” 

The documents being read, and all found genuine 





: and satisfactory, the lady inquired what wages she 


would expect. 

““Why, ma’am, the stewardess on board ship told 
me to ask seven dollars a month. I had in London 
nine pounds a year.” 

‘“ Why, that is scarcely four dollars a month. Now, 
I am willing to give six dollars, provided you would 
suit me. oer lived so long in one place, you cap 
remember what kind of work was required of you?” 

**Oh, yes, ma’am; I was maid of all work.” 

“Indeed! Let me hear what was required of you?” 

‘* Why, ma’am, I had to rise at six in the morning— 
light kitchen fire—kitchen to be swept; light drawing- 
room fire—grate to be thoroughly cleaned, fire-irons 
rubbed, drugget and rug to be shaken, carpet swept 
and everything removed and thoroughly dusted; 
water to be taken up to the bed-rooms; breakfast-table 


; to be laid, and knives to be cleaned ; breakfast at eight 


o’clock, during which time passages to be cleaned and 
bell handle rubbed; breakfast things to be washed up— 
kitchen fire replenisned with coal—steps of the door to 
be hearth-stoned—beds to be made, and red-rooms to 
be swept and dusted—slops to be emptied—washstands 
to be hesodghty wiped—stairs swept down and stair 
case dusted—lamp to be cleaned and trimmed—candle- 
sticks cleaned. dinner-table ; during dinner, clean 
up Bichon -wvéeptites to be washed up and put in 
place—dress myself to take out the baby. Tea tobe 


ready; after tea slops to be emptied and bed turned . 


down—baby to be washed and put to bed. Supper at 
ten o’clock, everything to be washed up before going 
to bed. Then, ma’am, on Monday two bed-rooms to 
be swept and scoured, walls dusted, and grate and 
fire-irons cleaned. Tuesday, water closet to be well 
washed out, and all the washing to be. done. Wednes 


day, clean one bed-room, passage and stairs. Thurs , 


day, drawing-room to be well swept with tea leaves, 
walls dusted, grate and fire-irons well cleaned, 
and table-covers and outside windows to be well 
with soap and water, and every blind to be removed 
and dusted, and ironing to be done. Friday, corres) 
and all kitchen utensils to be cleaned, as well as draw- 
ing-room stairs. Saturday, kitchen and back kitchen to 
be thoroughly scoured and cleaned: also, water closet 
to be scoured, and everything made tidy for Sunday. 
“ And did you get through with all this work?” 
* All, ma’am.” ¢ 
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“Well, if you do half as much for me, I shall be 
satisfied. You can come to-morrow.” 

At the end of the month, we asked the lady after her 
“ maid of all work.” 

“ Oh, she w@t away in a fortnight. Said this was 
a free country, and she could not work herself to death.” 

This is the history of allservants. They arrive here 
with every required qualification—courteous, willing 
and valuable; but they soon become corrupted by ex- 
ample, and are taught rebellion by their associates, and 
liberty and equality by their colleagues of the kitchen 
and pantry. There are but few families in this country 
who keep a girl two or years; whereas, in England, ten 
years is no uncommon period for a servant to remain in 
one place. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


WE give, in an extra plate, a beautiful picture of 
the new style of riding dress. We also give our 
usual fashion plate of three figures. 

Fic. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Dress.—This is a dress of 
the fashionable plaid, made high in the neck, with tight 
sleeves. A velvet cardinal, wadded, completes the 
costame. The bonnet is plainly trimmed, with no 
ornament but a rosette. 

Fic. u.—Cuitp’s Dress.—This is of silk, embroi- 
dered with gympe in front. A velvet polka, with 
loose sleeves, turned up and puffed at the wrist; around 
the neck a lace collar. A bonnet of white silk, wad- 


ded, and adorned with two plumes. 
Fie. 11.—A Promenave Dress of black silk, trim- 
med in front with buttons and gympe. A black silk 


velvet polka, with tight sleeves, turned up with cuffs. 
Bonnet of white uncut velvet, trimmed with a single 
plume. 

These three costumes will be suitable, not only for 
the month of November, but for the whole winter, 
except on very cold days, where a cloak or other 
wrap is indispensable. They are the three prettiest 
costumes ever presented to the American public. 

No alterations in dresses or bonnets have taken place 
since the publication of our last number. Bonnets of 
silk and velvet ‘will be worn indiscriminately this win- 
ter, though the former will have the ascendancy. As 
@ general rule velvet is too heavy for young persons; 
but of the velvet bonnets, those made in the drawn style 
are the prettiest. Feathers'will be more fashionable 
than flowers. Gaiter boots are now indispensable to 
the walking costume of a lady. The hair will gene- 
rally be worn in ringlets. 

Sacquesi—A sort of cardinal, made much like a 
gentleman’s sack, square all around, will be much 
worn by fashionables, The material is now generally 
black silk. 

Though very early for such costumes, we cannot 
avoid presenting our fair readers with two very pretty 
winter costumes. 

A Carriace Dress.—This elegant and rich visiting 
tostume is composed of a dark emerald green velvet; 
the skirt is made extremely long, and @ train ; deco- 
rated down the front with a double row of broad black 
lace, put on perfectly flat, and nearly plain; it is con- 
fined down the centre of the entire dress with a row of 
large oblong velvet buttons; high, close fitting corsage ; 
the waist extremely long, and open sufficiently in the 
front so as to show an under plain chemisette of white 





silk surrounding the neck, headed with a small frilling 
of white lace; the velvet body is edged with a row of 
narrow black lace. Scarf pelerine of the same rich 
material, encircled with lace, as well as the small 
round jockeys and cufls which decorate the tight, plain 
sleeve. Bonnet 4 la Clarisse Harlowe, of a light fawn 
colored velvet, decorated with an ostrich feather of the 
same hue, and trimmed in the interior with brides and 
loops of pink satin ribbon. 

PromenaveE Dress, or redingote, of a pale lavender 
cach ted down the front of the jape with 
narrow biais of violet colored velvet, the centre one 
forming a continuation to the one upon the centre of 
the high, close fitting corsage, and decorated with 
small round silver buttons, put on rather thick upon 
the velvet; the skirt is looped up on the right side with 
a simple ornament of lavender silk cord, showing the 
under skirt of white jaconet, trimmed round the bottom 
with a magnificent inlet, edged with a splendid row of 
work; elbow sleeves, fitting close to the arm. 

Mornine Dress consisting of a pale stone colored 
cachemere, the whole of the front of the dress being 
beautifully embroidered in braid, divided down the. 
centre by a row of large round silver buttons; the 
corsage and sleeves fitting close to the figure, the 
latter is cut in the form of a point over the back of 
the hand, where it is similarly decorated fo the fronts 
of the high corsage; cravat of shaded pink velours 
épinglé ribbon; small plain collar of fine white cat- 
bric; cap after the Flemish style, composed of a single 
row of deep white English point lace, put on to a small 
round crown, the top of the lace forming a heading all 
round, and attached with a rowleauz of ribbon, fastened 
on the left side with a chowzx of ribbon, the latter being 
of two colors, pale pink, and deep rose color. 

In our next number, which will be published early, 
we shall give still fuller descriptions of winter cos- 
tumes, sufficiently in advance to guide our fair readers 
in their toilette for the approaching cold weather, ? 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Two Lives; or, to Seem and to Be. 1 vol. By 
Maria J. M’Intosh. D. Appleton & Co., 1846.— 
This is not only one of the most fascinating fictions of 
the day, but conveys sound Christian precepts in a 
‘way to make them most alluring. While the country 
is deluged with re-prints of French novels, many of 
them openly, and all covertly injurious to morals, we 
hail the publication of books like this, from American 
pens embarked in the cause of truth and purity, as a 
* sign of better times.” Our readers are already fami- 
fiar with the ability of the “author of Conquest and 
Self Conquest,” the writer of the volume under notice ; 
but we advise them to obtain this, her last fiction, if 
they desire to read one of the very best novels of the 
day. 

Discourse on the Life and Character of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. By J. Morrison Harris.—This address was 
delivered before the Maryland Historical Society, May 
15th, 1846, and is a very able defence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s life and character. Mr. Harris has fully 
made out his case against the Edinburg Review. 
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Leaflets of Memory. An Lilwminated Annual for 
1847. Edited by Reynell Coates, M.D. Philada: 
£. H. Butler & Co.—This is the best annual for 1847 
we have yet seen. It is printed on thick white paper, 
with a new and beautiful type. The illustrations are 
twelve in number, of which four are superb illumina- 
tions, something in the style of our title-page for the 
present year. These illuminations were designed by 
H. B. Hirst, Esq., and executed by Wacner & 
McGuieAn, of this city:—the first of the series, a 
presentation plate, is particularly elegant, though the 
other three are also very pretty. The remaining 
embellishments are chiefly mezzotints by Sartain, en- 
graved in his best manner. In its literary character, 
this annual stands very high. There are several arti- 
cles from the pen of the editor, who is one of the best 
of our writers. But the gem of the volume is a poem 
by T. B. Read, which we quote. 


Down behind the hidden village, fringed around with 
hazel brake, 
(Like a holy hermit dreaming, half asleep and half 


awake, 

One whe loveth the sweet quiet for the happy quiet’s 
sake 

Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven 
enamored lake. 


And within a dell, where shadows through the brightest 
days abide, 
‘Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes 
_.. scattered wide, 
Fella shining skein of water that ran down the lakelet’s 
side. 
As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought 
may glide. 
. poe sinking sun of August, growing large in the 
“decline 
his pe Jong and golden, through the maple 


russet thrush fled singing from thé alder to the 
the cat-bird in the hazel gave its melancholy 


ate 
‘And the little squirrel chattered, peering round the 
e 
And as n, ‘like @ meteor, gleamed along the 
her alle beside fair Inez, and her gentle beau 
There: I walked g ty 


Like the scene athwart my senses, like the sunshine 
~ through my soul. 


And her fairy feet that pressed the leaves a pleasant 
music m 

And they dimpled the sweet beds of moss with blossoms 
thick inlaid :-— 

There I told her old romances, and with love’s sweet 


wo we played, 
Till fair Inez’s eyes, like evening, held the dew beneath 
their shade. of oe 


There I wove for her love ballads, such as lover only 


: weaves, 
Till she sighed and grieved, as only mild and loving 
maide — } 
And to hide her tears she stooped to glean the violets 
from the leaves, 
As of old sweet Ruth went gleaning mid the oriental 
sheaves. 


Down ; we walked beside the lakelet :—gazing deep into 
er eye 
There I told her all my passion! With a sudden blush 
and sigh, 





Turning half away with look askant, she only made 


reply 
“How deep within the water glows the happy evening 


Then I asked her if she loved me, ante our hands met 
each in each, 
And the seletr sighing ripples seemed to listen up the 


reach; 
bir thus slowly with a hazel wand she wrote along 


stirred to speech.”’ . 


ag [ - the love of Inez-—thus I won her gentle 
and; 
And our paths now lie together, as our foot-prints on 
the strand; 
We have vowed to love each other in the golden 
morning land, 
hen our names from earth have vanished, like the 
writing from the sand! 
Mr. T. B. Peterson, 98 Chesnut St., has this annual. 
Etchings of a Whaling Cruize. With notes of a 
sojourn on the island of Zanzibar. By J. Ross 
Browne. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brother, 
1846.—This very spirited volume is written by a 
young man of education and talent, who undertook a 
whaling cruize in the summer of 1842, but disgusted 
with the tyranny of the captain and tired of the hard- 
ships of the service, obtained a discharge at Zanzibar 
in less than a year. The book is lively, witty, and 
graphic, and will be quite as popular as Dana’s “Two 
Years Before the Mast.” We give the following ex- 
tractasaspecimen. Mack is a youngster from Maine, 
on his first cruize. 


‘** Mack was wonderfully sea-sick. The poor fellow’s 
face was the very picture of sorrow. His skin, naturally 
dark, had assumed a greenish hue, and his lank cheeks 
and protruded lips formed a most pathetic picture of 
rueful retrospection. Sick as I was myself, l could not 
repress my risibles, when, leaning over the monkey 
rail, squaring accounts with old Neptune, he paused 
every moment to exclaim, ‘there! durn it all, 1 know’d 
I was goin’ to be sick. Oh, gosh, oh, gosh!’ 

** Poor a Rha | bottom yee ae 
smypathized with him as he groaned, ‘ urn 
thing! I wouldn’t grudge twenty dollars if I was at 
hum milkin’ the keows.’ _ 

‘““¢ Why, Maek,’ I inqtired, ‘you are not tired of 

ing already, are you?’ 
ell; Lcan’t say, exactly; but I guess this child 
won’t be* caught in such @ snap again; not soon he 
won’t. Oh, gosh! gosh! Dod blame the luck! ’Tain’t 
no use to try; folks says salt water helps it some. s 
durn the thing, I’ve swallowed a bucket full, an’ I fee 
worse ’an ever.’ 

**¢Maybe you hav’n’t swallowed enough, Mack,’ 
said the cook; ‘try another bucketful, and, likely as 
not, it’ll cure you. 

““*No, I won’t,’ retorted Mack; ‘cause, durn the 
stuff, ’t warn’t never made for nothing in human shape. 
Pwish I hadn’t never seen.adrop on’t. Salt water! 
Ugh! Oh, gosh! oh, gosh!’ 

‘© What induced you to ship on a wisling voyage?” 
I asked, forgetting my own folly. ‘Why didn’t you 
stay at home, Mack, where you were better off?’ 

“Well, I don’t know. I came because I was 4 
dod-durned fool; an’ I s’pose you hadn’t no better 
reason. Nobody hadn’t oughter leave hum. Folks 
that be hum can’t do better than stay thar.’ 

‘I rade no further attempts to be witty at Mack's 
expense on this occasion.” 


Chambers Information for the People.—Zeiber has 
published Nos. 4 and 5 of this work, sinee our October 
number was issued. 


e beach, 
‘Love, like the sky, lies. deepest ere the heart is 



































